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Social Security in Review 


Social Security Act Amended 


HE 1958 amendments to the So- 

i cial Security Act were signed 
by President Eisenhower on 
August 29, 1958, and became Public 
Law No. 85-840. Briefly, the new law 
liberalizes benefits payable under the 
old-age, survivors, and disability in- 
surance program, raises the maximum 
on the amount of earnings considered 
for taxing and benefit-computation 
purposes, and increases the scheduled 
contribution rates. It provides a new 
formula for Federal participation in 
the public assistance programs and 
increases the amounts authorized for 
the maternal and child health and 














child welfare programs. The legisla- 
tion also includes a number of tech- 
nical amendments. Details of the 
new law will be reported in the Oc- 
tober issue of the BULLETIN. 


The Fiscal Year 


In June 1958, persons receiving aid 
under the five public assistance pro- 
grams numbered 6.7 million—about 
800,000 more than a year earlier. 
After declining slightly from June to 
July 1957, the total number of recipi- 
ents increased in each of the follow- 
ing 9 months and reached a peak of 
more than 6.8 million in April 1958. 
Decreases in the total for May and 





Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: 
Monthly benefits in current-payment status: 


Number (in thousands) 
Amount (in millions) 


Public assistance: 
Recipients (in thousands) : 
Old-age assistance .. 
Aid to dependent children (total) 
Aid to the blind 


General assistance (cases) 
Average payments: 
Old-age assistance 


Aid to dependent children (per recipient) 


Aid to the blind ..., 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled. . 


General assistance (per case) 


Unemployment insurance: 
Initial claims (in thousands) 


Beneficiaries, weekly average (in thousands).... 


Benefits paid (in millions) 


$neee@64666 


Average old-age benefit (retired worker) 
Average old-age benefit awarded in month . 


Aid to the permanently and totally disabled .. 


oe eee eer eesee 


eereeeeee 


Average weekly payment for total unemployment $30.80 


June May June 

1958 1958 1957 
Sn ae na 11,905 11,759 10,342 
ee Cree $660 $650 $555 
. $65.71 $65.54 $63.99 
. $74.03 $72.87 $66.82 
eee Tere 2,460 2,464 2,504 
aa apicenmeales 2,733 2,721 2,399 
ee ee 108 108 108 
313 309 284 
dade imaeses 418 430 294 
err $61.39 $61.41 $58.66 
27.29 27.29 26.04 
Pe re 66.72 66.55 63.87 
69.71 60.43 59.10 
chia het be 61.55 61.41 54.89 
een eee 1,513 1,538 881 
2,590 2,732 1,172 
j apcd coat « $325 $364 $124 
$30.80 $27.44 


June reflected primarily seasonal im- 
provement in economic conditions. 
Virtually all the year’s increase in the 
total number of recipients was at- 
tributable to expansion in the num- 
bers of persons receiving aid to de- 
pendent children and general assist- 
ance—the two types of assistance 
most sensitive to economic influences. 

In aid to dependent children the 
number of recipients rose 334,000 in 
the year ended June 1958, and in gen- 
eral assistance the increase was 482,- 
000. There was also an increase 
(29,000) in aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled. More than two- 
fifths of this increase resulted from 
the initiation of new programs in 
California and Texas and the expan- 
sion of existing programs in Illinois 
and Pennsylvania. In old-age assist- 
ance the gradual downward trend in 
the number of persons receiving aid 
continued, with a decline of more 
than 43,000. The number of recipients 
of aid to the blind was virtually the 
same at the end of the fiscal year as 
at the beginning. 

For aid to dependent children, the 
number of applications in each month 
of the year ended June 1958 ran ap- 
preciably above the number in the 
corresponding month a year earlier. 
The monthly average was 48,000— 
7,800 greater than the average in 
1956-57. Requests for general assist- 
ance in July-December 1957 were 
about 5,000 a month higher than the 
number in the corresponding period 
of 1956, but for January—June 1958 
requests for assistance averaged 26,- 
000 more a month than in January-— 
June 1957. Throughout the year, ap- 
plications for aid to the permanently 





and totally disabled were more num- 
erous than in 1956-57—partly be- 
cause of the new programs in Cali- 


fornia and Texas. The numbers of 
persons applying for old-age assist- 
ance and aid to the blind varied only 
slightly from the monthly totals a 
year earlier. 

In the fiscal year 1957-58, total ex- 
penditures for assistance, including 
vendor payments for medical care, 
rose $283 million (9.5 percent) to 
$3,261 million. The largest increases 
occurred in aid to dependent children 
($115 million) and in old-age assist- 
ance ($75 million). A fifth of the in- 
crease in aid to dependent children 
and nearly a third of that in old-age 
assistance occurred in California. In 
these programs and in aid to the 
blind, the State made a number of 
policy liberalizations in October and 
also began making vendor payments 
under its new medical care provisions. 
For the other programs, national ex- 
penditures rose by $23 million in aid 
to the permanently and totally dis- 
abled, $5 million in aid to the blind, 
and $57 million (exclusive of vendor 
payments for medical care) in gen- 
eral assistance. 

In June 1958, recipients of old-age 
assistance numbered almost 2.5 mil- 
lion—1.7 percent less than the total 
in June 1957. Forty-five States were 
aiding fewer persons than a year 
earlier; 13 of these States reported 
decreases in each of the 12 months. 


In the Nation as a whole, 162 out of 
every 1,000 persons aged 65 or over 
in the population received old-age. as- 
sistance in June 1958, compared with 
168 per 1,000 in June 1957. 

Except during July, the number of 
recipients of aid to dependent chil- 
dren moved upward throughout 1957- 
58. By June 1958 the number of re- 
cipients (2,733,000) was greater than 
in any other month since the pro- 
gram’s beginning. The number of 
children receiving aid to dependent 
children per 1,000 population under 
age 18 (33) was, however, smaller in 
June 1958 than in June 1950, when 
the rate was at an all-time high (35). 
In most months a majority of the 
States reported increases in the num- 
ber of recipients. Although the month- 
to-month changes were generally 
small, some States reported relatively 
substantial increases for the year— 
more than 10 percent in 31 States. 
The only declines from June 1957 to 
June 1958 occurred in Alaska, Hawaii, 
Montana, and the Virgin Islands. 

In the program of aid to the per- 
manently and totally disabled, 313,- 
000 disabled persons were receiving 
aid in June 1958—10.1 percent more 
than in June 1957. A temporary 
check during August and September 
1957 in the caseload’s upward move- 
ment reflected, at least in part, the 
effect of the 1956 amendments to the 
Social Security Act that added dis- 
ability benefits to the program of 





old-age and survivors insurance (first 
payable in early August for July 
1957.) At the end of the fiscal year, 
48 States had programs of aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled in 
operation under the Social Security 
Act. 

More than 108,000 blind persons 
received aid to the blind in June 
1958; this total was slightly less than 
that a year earlier. Month-to-month 
changes during the year were small. 
The slight downward movement in 
the early part of the year probably 
reflected to some extent the impact 
of the new disability insurance bene- 
fits. 

The total number of cases (418,000) 
receiving general assistance in June 
1958 was 42 percent larger than in 
June 1957, and the total number of 
persons aided (1,164,000) was greater 
by 71 percent. Most of the increase 
in caseload occurred in the winter 
and early spring. Information from 
some States indicates that, beginning 
in the spring, additions to the general 
assistance rolls included a number of 
unemployed persons who had ex- 
hausted their rights to unemployment 
insurance benefits. In April the in- 
crease in the general assistance case- 
load was relatively slight, and in May 
and June the number of cases fell 
by 5.1 percent and 2.9 percent, re- 
spectively. 

During the year ended June 1958, 
living costs continued to move up- 





June 


1958 
Civilian labor force, 1 2 total (in thousands)...................0008- 70,418 
ES tr oR PALL. inc dis a cetoe'a Ss 6 tis eae emi eile et 64,981 
NE re Err 8 5 o 5, sig 60.10.) oral Siaincs ore idie OS alee coc. OMEST 
Personal income (in billions, total seasonally adjusted at annual 
“RR Tes ay lens 1) Tb 0) FE © be Sr Per ener Sr ore $351.8 
Wipers Wry AO MCTINS is wc cece cece ces 235.3 
meneeeeeen GRRONBo bis. 189% .20s.t0.. ts waa g ee ccc ccceecues 44.4 
,.Personal interest income, dividends, and rental income............ 43.9 
Secial insurance and related payments... ...... cc cece cece cc ccees 20.4 
IRR Di Bee aah sss a ob Sc bse Oise Oe 3.0 
SNE os bas glee w wielle gp eeeie ae ee 11.6 
Less: Personal contributions for social insurance................. 6.7 
pe SOS BUR, = CLED PUCTIIS ooo 5 coy bin 0 0 08's wm oyere 6 3 0 5 mine sieie 123.7 
TE ree rere ee te BE St es io anys ae 00.0 Spe ban, 0 00 an 121.6 
ne mene IO, RUS. SHIGE one gsc ccs gh ope <0 o's one 143.9 





1 Data relate to continental United States, except that personal 
income includes pay of Federal personnel stationed abroad. 
Beginning with 1957 data, two rela- 
tively small groups of persons formerly classified as employed 
(“with a job but not at work’’) are assigned to different classifi- 
cations, mostly to the unemployed. The change in definitions 
lowers employment estimates by about 200,000—-300,000 a month 


2Bureau of the Census. 


2 


the same amount. 


May June Calendar year 
1958 1957 1957 1956 
68,965 69,842 67,946 67,530 
64,061 66,504 65,011 64,979 
4,904 3,337 2,936 2,551 
$349.9 $350.7 $347.9 $330.5 
233.1 240.0 238.1 227.3 
44.4 43.1 43.0 42.4 
43.8 43.4 43.0 40.0 
20.7 16.4 16.0 13.5 

3.0 2.7 2.8 2.6 
11.6 ict 11.6 10.5 
6.7 6.6 6.6 5.7 
123.6 120.2 120.2 116.2 
121.6 116.2 115.4 111.7 
143.7 137.9 138.0 132.6 


for recent years and raises unemployment estimates by almost 


3 Data from the Office of Business Economics, Department of 
Commerce. Components differ from those published by the De- 
partment, since they have been regrouped; for definitions, see the 
Annual Statistical Supplement, 1956, page 11, table 1. 

4 Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
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ward. To offset some of this increase, 
many State agencies raised the level 
of payments to individual recipients. 
Cost standards were increased in 
some States, and other States added 
new items to the standards of assist- 
ance. About a fifth of the States 
raised their maximums on individual 
monthly assistance payments in one 
or more programs, and the District 
of Columbia eliminated its maximum 
on assistance plus income in all pro- 
grams. 

West Virginia raised payments to 
meet a higher percent of budgeted 
need in all programs, as did Mississip- 
pi in aid to the permanently and to- 
tally disabled and Puerto Rico in aid 
to dependent children. A few States, 
however, found it necessary to reduce 
payments because of shortage of 
funds. 

In July 1957, or shortly thereafter, 
a number of States initiated vendor 
payments for medical care or ex- 
tended existing provisions to take 
advantage of the separate Federal 
matching on such payments, first 
available July 1, 1957, under the 1956 
emendments. 


@ During the fiscal year ended June 
30, 1958, benefits paid under the old- 
age, survivors, and disability insur- 
ance program totaled $8,043 million. 
Monthly benefit payments during the 
12 months were 24 percent greater 
than the amount for the preceding 
fiscal year and totaled $7,901 million; 
this amount includes $168 million 
paid to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
Lump-sum death payments rose 16 
percent to $143 million. 

The number and amount of month- 
ly benefits in current-payment status 
continued to increase sharply. From 
June 1957 to June 1958 the number 
of monthly benefits went up nearly 
1.6 million—about 400,000 less than 
in the preceding fiscal year but more 
than in any other year. At the end 
of June 1958, 11.9 million beneficiaries 
were receiving benefits at a monthly 
rate of $659.7 million. A year earlier, 
10.3 million beneficiaries had been 
receiving benefits at a monthly rate 
of $554.6 million. The increase in 
number amounted to 15 percent, and 
the rise in the monthly amount to 19 
percent. 

The various 


types of benefits 
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showed increases in number that 
ranged from 15 percent for widow’s or 
widower’s benefits and 14 percent for 
old-age benefits to 5 percent for par- 
ent’s benefits. The most substantial 
advance in the monthly benefit 
amounts —17 percent — occurred in 
widow’s or widower’s benefits and in 
old-age benefits; the smallest rise was 
6 percent, for parent’s benefits. 
Monthly disability insurance benefits, 
first payable for July 1957, were being 
paid at the end of June 1958 to 200,- 
000 disabled workers aged 50-64 at 
a monthly rate of $14.9 million. 

Almost 2.5 million monthly benefits 
were awarded in the fiscal year 1957-— 
58, only 200,000 less than the record 
number of awards made in the pre- 
ceding year. New highs were reached 
for mother’s benefits (90,000) and for 
child’s benefits (307,000). Contribut- 
ing to the record number of child’s 
benefit awards were the 32,000 bene- 
fits awarded to disabled persons aged 
18 or over—dependent children of a 
deceased or retired worker — whose 
disability began before age 18. Awards 
of disability insurance benefits totaled 
262,000. Fewer old-age, wife’s or hus- 
band’s, widow’s or widower’s, and par- 
ent’s benefits were awarded than in 
1956-57, when many claims were filed 
by (1) self-employed farmers and 
other workers who qualified for bene- 
fits solely as the result of work new- 
ly covered under the 1954 amend- 
ments and (2) women aged 62-64 
who qualified for benefits under the 
provision in the 1956 amendments 
that lowered the retirement age for 
women from 65 to 62. The drop in 
the number of claims made by these 
two groups of persons largely ac- 
eounted for the decline in the total 
number of awards in the fiscal year 
1957-58. 

Lump-sum death payments during 
1957-58 numbered 737,000, about 96.,- 
000 more than the previous record 
number established in the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1957. About 708,000 
deceased workers were represented 
in these awards. The average lump- 
sum benefit per worker represented 
in the awards was $201.62. 

A period of disability was estab- 
lished for almost 207,000 workers of 
all ages in 1957-58; applications from 
about 200,000 workers to establish a 
period of disability were denied. 


@ The business recession that took 
place during the latter half of the 
fiscal year 1957-58 brought a sharp 
rise in unemployment covered by the 
State unemployment insurance pro- 
grams and the program of unemploy- 
ment compensation for Federal em- 
ployees. About 7.8 million workers re- 
ceived at least one benefit check dur- 
ing the year, in comparison with ap- 
proximately 5.0 million in 1956-57. 
They received benefits totaling $2,- 
927.9 million, in compensation for 
100.2 million weeks of unemployment. 
The total amount was 91 percent 
greater than the $1,530.5 million re- 
ceived by workers in 1956-57 in com- 
pensation for 58.1 million weeks of 
unemployment. The average weekly 
check paid for total unemployment 
was higher than in 1956-57 ($30.08 
compared with $27.53) and the aver- 
age unemployed insured worker drew 
benefits for 12.8 weeks during 1957- 
58 and for 11.6 weeks in 1956-57. Ap- 
proximately 1.8 million workers ex- 
hausted their benefit rights during 
1957-58, and to assist workers in this 
situation, Federal legislation — the 
Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion Act of 1958—was enacted in 
June. In States that agree to accept 
the program, additional benefits may 
be paid up to April 1, 1959, to work- 
ers who have exhausted their rights 
to benefits. 

Fewer claims for benefits were filed 
in June 1958 than in May. Initial 
claims, which represent new unem- 
ployment, declined 1.6 percent, al- 
though the total of 1.5 million was 72 
percent higher than that in June 
1957. The number of insured jobless 
workers dropped more sharply (11 
percent) to a weekly average of 2.7 
million—partly because of the in- 
creased demand for workers and part- 
ly because of the 7-percent growth, 
to 254,000, in the number of workers 
exhausting their benefit rights. .The 
$325 million paid in unemployment 
benefits during June was 11 percent 
less than the total in May and was 
163 percent greater than that a year 
earlier. In an average week, 2.6 mil- 
lion workers drew benefits—5 percent 
fewer than in May and 121 percent 
more than in June 1957. The average 
weekly benefit check paid for total 
unemployment was $30.80—the same 
as in May. 





Concurrent Receipt of Public Assistance and 
Old-Age and Survivors Insurance 


by SUE OssMAN* 


Two of the public assistance programs—old-age assistance and 
aid to dependent children—and the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program have a common purpose in that they are income- 
maintenance programs for aged persons and for children. For this 
reason, the Bureau of Public Assistance summarizes in the Bulletin 
each year information obtained by State and local public assistance 
agencies on the extent to which aged persons and families with de- 
pendent children are receiving payments under the public assistance 
and insurance programs. This year’s article also discusses briefly 


trends in the aged population. 


old-age, survivors, and disabil- 
ity insurance and public as- 
sistance established by the Social Se- 
curity Act are a major source of in- 
come for a substantial number of 
persons aged 65 and over and for 
many dependent children. Before 
1951, more aged persons were receiv- 
ing assistance payments than social 
insurance benefits. Today there are 
about three and one-half times as 
many aged insurance beneficiaries as 
there are recipients of old-age assist- 
ance—8.4 million compared with ap- 
proximately 2.5 million. In addition, 
a substantial number of families that 
formerly would have received finan- 
cial assistance under the program for 
aid to dependent children are now 
receiving benefits under the insurance 
program. In the early days of the 
assistance program, for example, 
more than a third of the families re- 
ceived assistance because the father 
was dead. At present, with the de- 
crease in the number of paternal or- 
phans and with the survivor protec- 
tion provided by the insurance pro- 
gram, only about 1 family in 8 re- 
ceives aid to dependent children be- 
cause of the death of the father. 
Since both old-age, survivors, and 
disability insurance and public assist- 
ance are income maintenance pro- 
grams for the aged and for paternal 
orphans, the relationship between 
them is of continuing interest. Recent 
liberalizations in the insurance pro- 


‘To complementary programs of 


* Division of Program Statistics and 
Analysis, Bureau of Public Assistance. 


gram have greatly increased this in- 
terest. The following article discusses 
the interprogram relationship, on the 
basis of information reported by all 
States in early 1958, and reviews the 
trend in and relationships between 
the two programs during the past 10 
years.1 Because both programs relate 
to persons aged 65 and over, trends 
in the aged population from 1940 to 
1970 are also discussed. 


Trends in Aged Population 


Statements are often made that our 
population is “rapidly becoming an 
aged population” and that the Amer- 
ican people are becoming a “nation 
of elders.” Although such statements 
may be an overdramatization, used to 
focus attention on the problem of 
old-age dependency, the number of 
older persons in our population is in- 
creasing. From April 1940 to Decem- 
ber 1957, the number of persons aged 
65 and over in the continental United 
States? was greater by almost 6 mil- 


1Only the relationship between old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance and the 
assistance programs for the aged and for 
children is discussed here. Information on 
the relationship between the insurance pro- 
gram and the two assistance programs for 
the disabled—aid to the permanently and 
totally disabled and aid to the blind—will 
be discussed in a later Bulletin article an- 
alyzing the effect on public assistance of 
the 1956 amendments to the insurance pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act. 

2 Analysis of the population data is lim- 
ited to the continental United States be- 
cause Bureau of the Census estimates of 
the 1970 population aged 65 and over are 
not available for Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto 
Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 


lion, or 66 percent (chart 1). During 
this period of more than 17 years, 
their number rose from 9.0 million to 
about 14.9 million and their ratio to 
the total population increased from 
6.8 percent to 8.7 percent. 

Although all the States have ex- 
perienced a growth in aged popula- 
tion, the rate of increase has varied 
considerably from one State to an- 
other. The increase between 1940 and 
the end of 1957 was less than 40 per- 
cent in only five States—Iowa, Maine, 
New Hampshire, North Dakota, and 
Vermont. The population aged 65 
and over increased more than 225 
percent in Florida, more than 200 
percent in Arizona, and more than 
110 percent in California. With the 
addition of considerably more than 
one-quarter million persons to the 
aged population of Florida, that State 
at the end of 1957 had about 430,000 
persons aged 65 and over. In Cali- 
fornia the aged population increased 
by more than one-half million, to a 
total of nearly 1.2 million—greater 
than the population aged 65 and over 
in all the New England States. Only 
New York, with nearly 1.5 million 
aged persons, now outranks Cali- 
fornia. 

Persons aged 65 and over in De- 
cember 1957 made up 10 percent or 
more of the total population in 11 
States. Heading the list were Ver- 
mont, with 11.2 percent, and Iowa 
and New Hampshire, with 11.1 per- 
cent each. In Florida, 10.5 percent of 
the population is aged 65 and over. 
Despite their rapid increase in num- 
ber, the aged in California still con- 
stitute only about 8.4 percent of the 
total population in the State—a 
smaller proportion than that for the 
Nation as a whole.’ 

The number of persons aged 65 and 
over in the continental United States 
may be greater by somewhat more 
than 4.5 million in 1970, though the 


8 Percentages are derived from estimates 
of State populations made by the Bureau 
of Public Assistance. 
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rate of increase in the aged popula- 
tion may not be as rapid from 1957 to 
1970 as it was from 1940 to 1957. 
Those aged 65 and over may then 
total 19.5 million and represent about 
9.4 percent of the total population. 
The population aged 65 and over is 
expected to exceed the 2-million mark 
in New York State and to reach 1.7 
million in California, 1.3 million in 
Pennsylvania, nearly 1.2 million in 
Illinois, and somewhat more than 1 
million in Ohio. 

The increase in the aged popula- 
tion from 1957 to 1970 is expected to 
be less than 10 percent in only four 
States—Arkansas, Iowa, Kansas, and 
Vermont. In Nevada the population 
aged 65 and over is expected to dou- 
ble; in Arizona, Maryland, and the 
District of Columbia it is expected to 
increase by 50 percent or more. Ac- 
cording to present indications, 20 


States will then have more than 10 
percent of their populations in the 
age group 65 and over. The propor- 
tion is expected to be as large as 14.0 
percent in Arkansas and 12.8 percent 
in Oklahoma.’ 


Aged Persons Receiving 
OASI and OAA 


The gradual maturing of the insur- 
ance program and the extension of 
that program’s coverage under the 
amendments to the Social Security 
Act during the 1950’s have greatly in- 
creased the number of insurance bene- 
ficiaries among the population aged 
65 and over in the past 10 years. 
From June 1948 to February 1958 the 
total number of insurance beneficiar- 


4 Percentages were derived from Bureau 
of the Census, Current Population Esti- 
mates, Series P-25, No. 160, pages 8-11, 
projection series 1. 


ies aged 65 and over5 rose from 1.5 
million to 8.4 million, or 460 percent 
(chart 2). During the same period 
the old-age assistance rolls declined 
somewhat, although they experienced 
a slight rise from 1948 to 1950. From 
September 1950, the month before the 
1950 amendments to the Social Se- 
curity Act went into effect, to Febru- 
ary 1958 the number of recipients of 
old-age assistance decreased 12 per- 
cent—from 2.8 million to approxi- 
mately 2.5 million. This decline is 
significant when measured against 
the growth in the aged population 
throughout this period. Persons re- 


5 Women aged 62-64 who are receiving 
benefit payments under the social insurance 
program are excluded from this report since 
they are not eligible for old-age assistance. 
For comparison with recipients of old- 
age assistance, only insurance beneficiaries 
aged 65 and over are included in the an- 
alysis. 


Chart 1.—Percentage increase in the number of persons aged 65 and over, continental United States, 1940-57 and 1957-70 ' 
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1 Data for 1940 and 1970 from the Bureau of the Census; data for 1957 estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance. 
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Table 1.—Aged persons and families with children receiving both OASI benefits 
and assistance payments, 1948-58 





Aged persons receiving both 
OASI and OAA 


| 








Families with children receiving 
both OASI and ADC 











Percent of— | Percent of— 
Month and year o-aesmitaes Wa 6 oT i 
- ; | OASI 
| Number Aged Number | ,| 
| OASI OAA Pee?! ADO 
bene- recipients “with families 

Selaries | children | 
aeemeesageerocen Pe EGET. Taare 
ee a RR RL 146,000 10.0 6.1 | 21,600 6.7 4.8 
September 1950__.......----.-.-- 276, 200 12.6 9.8 32,300 8.3 | 4.9 
Ee 376,500 11.9 13.8 30,700 6.7 5.0 
ge. ee ee 406 , 000 12.0 15.1 30,000 6.1 5.0 
Peete Be... ..<<s.5-~d...<- 426, 500 10.7 16.3 30,600 | 5.7 5.3 
February 1954 !_............--- 463 ,000 9.7 18.0 31,900 | 5.4 5.9 
Fopruary 1060..........5.....82 488 , 800 8.7 19.2 | 32,100 4.9 | 5.2 
February 1956 ?____..._.-- ae 516,300 8.0 20.4 | 32,600 4.6 5.3 
as 555, 300 7.8 22.2 31,900 4.2 5.1 
POY GO ssc- ce ciecannes- 596 , 500 7 24.2 | 37,200 4.5 5.4 








1 November 1953 data for ADC families. 


| 


2 Data for ADC families for March for 20 States, November 1955 for 1 State, and May 1956 for 1 State. 


ceiving both insurance benefits and 
assistance payments advanced in 
number from 146,000 in June 1948 to 
596,500 in February 1958—a rise of 
309 percent. 

The shift in the roles of the two 
income-maintenance programs is even 
more dramatic when the changes in 
the proportion of the aged population 
receiving payments under each pro- 
gram are compared. From September 
1950 to February 1958 the proportion 
receiving insurance benefits rose from 
177 per 1,000 persons aged 65 and 
over in the population to 559 per 
1,000, an increase of 216 percent. In 
contrast, the proportion receiving old- 
age assistance declined 27 percent, 
from 226 per 1,000 aged persons to 
164 per 1,000. Now that coverage un- 
der the insurance program has been 
extended to farmers, all States except 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Puerto Rico, 
and the Virgin Islands have more 
aged insurance beneficiaries per 1,000 
population aged 65 and over than old- 
age assistance recipients. In June 
1948, fewer than one-fourth of the 
States had a higher beneficiary rate 
than recipient rate. 

There are several reasons why the 
decline in the recipient rate for old- 
age assistance has not been as sharp 
as the rise in the beneficiary rate 
under the insurance program. The 
assistance rolls include many persons 
who did not have an opportunity to 
obtain insured status under the in- 
surance program and, because of their 
age, are likely never to have an op- 


6 


portunity to obtain such status. An- 
other group of assistance recipients 
is made up of individuals whose insur- 
ance benefits are small—because of 
either low wages or irregular work in 
covered employment-—and whose in- 
comes from benefits and other sources 


combined are inadequate to meet 
their basic needs. Finally, benefits 
under the insurance program were 
not designed to provide complete pro- 
tection for persons with special needs, 
such as medical care. Public assist- 
ance will continue to supplement the 
benefits for such individuals. 
Although the old-age assistance 
caseload continues to decline, the 
number of insurance beneficiaries who 
receive old-age assistance to supple- 
ment their benefits continues to in- 
crease. In February 1958, both old- 
age assistance payments and insur- 
ance benefits were going to 596,500 
persons (40 persons per 1,000 aged 
population), an increase of 41,200 or 
7.4 percent from the number the pre- 
ceding February (table 1). As indi- 
cated earlier, more than four times as 
many persons were receiving both 
types of payments in February 1958 
as in June 1948. Except for the period 
1948-51, the annual increases have 
been more or less gradual, ranging 
from 20,000 to about 41,000. Insur- 
ance benefits awarded in 1950 and 
1951 to persons who became newly 


Chart 2.—Population aged 65 and over in the United States and persons receiv- 
ing payments under Social Security Act programs for the aged, 1948-58 
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eligible under the 1950 amendments 
were, in general, at or near the mini- 
mum,® and many recipients of old-age 
assistance then on the rolls who re- 
ceived benefits for the first time con- 
tinued to need assistance. As a result, 
the number of aged persons receiving 
both types of payments was greater 
by more than 100,000 in September 
1950 than in June 1948; an increase 
of about the same size occurred dur- 
ing the following year. 

Although the number of aged in- 
surance beneficiaries who also receive 
assistance has increased, the propor- 
tion that such beneficiaries represent 
of all aged beneficiaries has declined. 
By February 1958, only 1 out of every 
14 aged beneficiaries also received 
payments under the old-age assistance 
program, compared with 1 out of 
every 8 in September 1950. As the 
proportion of benefits computed on 
the basis of earnings after 1950 con- 
tinues to grow, the average benefit 
paid to all aged beneficiaries will con- 
tinue to increase, and thus relatively 
fewer aged beneficiaries may need 
supplementary assistance. 

On the other hand, as the number 
of aged assistance recipients with in- 
surance benefits increases and the 
total number of recipients of old-age 
assistance declines, the proportion of 
the aged who are receiving both types 
of payments will continue to go up. 
The proportion of all old-age assist- 
ance recipients who were also bene- 
ficiaries under the insurance program 
was four times as great in February 
1958 as it was in June 1948—24.2 
percent compared with 6.1 percent. 


State Changes, February 1957- 
February 1958 


The number of beneficiary-recipi- 
ents was larger in February 1958 than 
it had been a year earlier in all but 
nine of the 52 States 7 and in all but 
two—Nevada and South Carolina— 
represented a higher proportion of 
all recipients. In Nevada the per- 
centage of recipients also getting in- 
surance benefits dropped from 48.8 in 
February 1957 to 45.6 in February 
1958. In South Carolina the propor- 





6 The minimum benefit then payable to 
retired workers was $20. 

7Puerto Rico was excluded from the 
State analysis since it did not report any 
Cases receiving both assistance payments 
and insurance benefits. 
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Table 2.—Number of aged OASI beneficiaries per 1,000 population aged 65 and 
over and percent of OAA recipients with OASI benefits, February 1958 ° 
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1 March data for Arizona and Iowa. 

2 Puerto Rico is not shown because it did not re- 
port any cases receiving both assistance payments 
and insurance benefits. 

3 Number of aged beneficiaries for February for 
each State estimated on the basis of change in na- 


tion was the same as in the preceding 
year. 

The largest percentage increase (65 
percent) in the number of aged re- 
cipients with both types of payments 
occurred in Mississippi, where the 
number rose from 6,900 in February 








tional data from December to February. Data 
adjusted to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 
62-64, (2) wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, and (3) duplicate counts 
for beneficiaries receiving both old-age and wife’s 
or husband’s benefits. 


1957 to almost 11,500 in February 
1958. The maximum on payments for 
old-age assistance was increased in 
that State in January 1958. Applica- 
tion of a higher maximum tends, of 
course, to increase the number of in- 
surance beneficiaries on the assistance 








rolls, since many with minimum bene- 
fits then become eligible for a small 
assistance payment to supplement 
their benefits. 

Four States— Alabama, Arkansas, 
the District of Columbia, and New 
Mexico—each had an increase of more 
than 20 percent in the number of 
recipients of old-age assistance who 
also received insurance benefits. 


State Differences 


When the Virgin Islands—where 
only one recipient of old-age assist- 
ance also received insurance benefits 
—are excluded, the proportion of 
aged persons receiving both types of 
payments in February 1958 ranged 
from a low of 6.3 percent in South 
Carolina to a high of 45.6 in Nevada 
(table 2). Small percentages reflect 
one or both of two conditions—(1) a 
relatively small proportion of aged 
persons in the State receiving insur- 
ance benefits and (2) assistance pay- 
ments that are low because State 
funds are small in relation to the 
number of needy persons, with the 
result that relatively few aged bene- 
ficiaries are eligible for assistance. 

In 11 States, fewer than 15 percent 
of the aged assistance recipients also 
received insurance benefits. Except 
for West Virginia, the aged benefi- 
ciary rates for these States were sub- 
stantially less than the national rate 
of 559 per 1,000 persons aged 65 and 
over. Though West Virginia’s rate of 
568 per 1,000 was somewhat higher 
than the national average, limited as- 
sistance funds made it possible to 
assist only the neediest aged persons 
and thus the recipient rate was held 
down. Some of the aged insurance 
beneficiaries in that State are retired 
mine workers who also receive pay- 
ments from the United Mine Workers 
Retirement Fund. This group would 
not be eligible for assistance even if 
funds were not so limited, since in 
addition to their insurance benefits 
they receive a flat monthly benefit of 
$100 from the fund. 

With the Virgin Islands excluded 
from this group of States, all except 
one (New Mexico) are in the agricul- 
tural South, where many of the farm 
operators and farm workers did not 
gain coverage under the insurance 
program until 1954. The average as- 
sistance payment in these 10 States 
ranged from $30.02 to $53.80; the 


national average in February 1958 
was $61.08. 

In six States, 37 percent or more 
of the old-age assistance recipients 
also received insurance benefits. All 
but one (Nevada) are industrialized 
States, and all have average benefits 
and old-age assistance payments sub- 
stantially higher than the national 


averages. The beneficiary rate for 
these six States ranged from 581 to 
708 per 1,000 aged persons; their av- 
erage assistance payments ranged 
from $68.15 to $118.05. 

In 19 States the proportion of re- 
cipients getting both insurance bene- 
fits and old-age assistance ranged 
from 16 percent to 25 percent. Only 


Table 3.—Number of OAA recipients per 1,000 population aged 65 and over 
and percent of aged OASI beneficiaries receiving OAA, February 1958 } 
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1 March data for Arizona and Iowa. 

2 Puerto Rico is not shown because it did not re- 
port any cases receiving both assistance payments 
and insurance benefits. 

3 Number of aged beneficiaries for February for 
each State estimated on the basis of change in na- 


tional data from December to February. Data 
adjusted to exclude (1) women beneficiaries aged 
62-64, (2) wife beneficiaries under age 62 with child 
beneficiaries in their care, .and (3) duplicate counts 
for beneficiaries receiving both old-age and wife’s 
or husband’s benefits. 
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five of these States (Illinois, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, Indiana, and Dela- 
ware) had beneficiary rates above the 
national average. Average assistance 
payments varied widely among the 19 
States, ranging from $38.49 to $85.14. 

The remaining 16 States had 26-35 
percent of the old-age assistance re- 
cipients also getting insurance bene- 
fits. Nine of the States had benefi- 
ciary rates above the national aver- 
age, and 10 had average assistance 
payments higher than that for the 
Nation. 

As the number of aged insurance 
beneficiaries increases, the proportion 
who also receive old-age assistance 
usually declines. The District of Co- 
lumbia, Maine, Mississippi, and Penn- 
sylvania were exceptions to the gen- 
eral rule and showed a slightly higher 
percentage of beneficiaries on the as- 
sistance rolls in February 1958 than 
in the preceding February.’ In six 
States—Delaware, Hawaii, New Jer- 
sey, New Mexico, Virginia, and West 
Virginia — the proportion was the 
same as in the preceding year. 

The proportion of beneficiaries re- 
ceiving old-age assistance to supple- 
ment their other income varied wide- 
ly from State to State. In 21 States 
fewer than 5 percent of the aged 
beneficiaries received assistance in 
February 1958 (table 3), but in seven 
States more than 15 percent of the 
aged beneficiaries were also getting 
supplementary assistance. When the 
Virgin Islands are excluded, the pro- 
portion was smallest in Virginia (0.9 
percent) and largest in Louisiana 
(38.2 percent). 

The proportion of insurance bene- 
ficiaries receiving assistance is usually 
low in States with relatively low old- 
age assistance recipient rates and 
high in States where the recipient 
rate is relatively high. For example, 
in all 13 States where the number of 
recipients pe. 1,000 aged 65 and over 
in the population was less than 100, 
fewer than 5 percent of the aged ben- 
eficiaries received supplementary as- 
sistance. Most of these States are 
highly industrialized and rank near 
the top in the number of beneficiaries 
per 1,000 aged in their populations. 
Benefit payments are higher than the 


8 The Virgin Islands have been excluded 
from the comparisons with the 1957 data, 
because no beneficiary-recipient cases 
were reported in that jurisdiction for 1957. 
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national average in most of these 
States because of the generally higher 
wage levels in industry and the op- 
portunity for continuing work in cov- 
ered employment. As a result, fewer 
beneficiaries need assistance to sup- 
plement their income. 

Among the 19 States with old-age 
assistance recipient rates of more 
than 100 but less than the national 
average of 164, 15 reported that 5-11 
percent of the aged insurance bene- 
ficiaries were receiving old-age assist- 
ance. In the other four States in the 
group the percentage ranged from 
2.0 to 4.6. 

The 20 States with old-age assist- 
ance recipient rates exceeding the 
national average presented a mixed 
situation. Four States had fewer than 
5 percent of the beneficiaries on the 
old-age assistance rolls, and in seven 
States more than 15 percent of the 
aged insurance beneficiaries received 
assistance. The proportion of bene- 
ficiaries getting assistance payments 
ranged from 6.0 percent to 14.3 per- 
cent in the remaining nine States in 
this group. All four States with old- 
age assistance recipient rates that 
were higher than 400 per 1,000 aged 
population had more than 15 percent 
of their aged insurance beneficiaries 
on the assistance rolls. 


Families With Children 
Receiving OASI and ADC 


The extension of old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance coverage and the in- 
crease in the benefit amount have 
also affected the program of aid to 
dependent children. The effect is not 
reflected in a decrease in caseload, as 
in old-age assistance, but rather in 
the changing characteristics of the 
caseload with respect to reasons for 
deprivation of parental support or 
care of the children. The most usual 
reason for deprivation of support or 
care of a child who would be entitled 
to receive survivor benefits under the 
insurance program is death of the 
father. In February 1958 approxi- 
mately 1 out of every 8 families re- 
ceiving aid to dependent children was 
eligible for assistance on this basis. 
The ratio is substantially different 
from that in 1948, when 1 out of 
every 4 of the assistance families was 
receiving aid because of the father’s 
death. The decline in the ratio re- 
sulted not only from the growth of 


the insurance program but also to 
some extent from the decrease in re- 
cent years in the proportion of chil- 
dren under age 18 who are paternal 
orphans. This proportion has dropped 
one percentage point in the past 10 
years—from 4.2 percent to 3.2 per- 
cent. 

The number of families with one 
or more child beneficiaries under the 
insurance program rose from about 
322,000 in June 1948 to about 829,000 
in February 1958, a rise of 157 per- 
cent. During the same period the 
number of families receiving both in- 
surance benefits and aid to dependent 
children increased from 21,600 to 37,- 
200, or 72 percent. 

In February 1958, children in fam- 
ilies receiving benefits under the in- 
surance program numbered about 1.5 
million—2.4 percent of all children 
under age 18 in the population. Fam- 
ilies receiving aid to dependent chil- 
dren included 2.0 million children, 
or 3.2 percent of the total child popu- 
lation. 

The number of families receiving 
both insurance benefits and payments 
under the program of aid to depend- 
ent children increased by 5,300 or 17 
percent from February 1957 to Feb- 
ruary 1958. The 37,200 families get- 
ting both insurance benefits and as- 
sistance payments in February 1958 
represented 5.4 percent of all families 
getting aid to dependent children. 
From 1950 through February 1957, 
the number of families receiving both 
types of payments remained more or 
less stationary, but the proportion of 
beneficiary families receiving aid to 
dependent children to supplement 
their benefits declined continuously. 
From February 1957 to February 1958, 
however, this proportion increased. 

Just as the increase in the total 
number of persons receiving aid to 
dependent children during these 12 
months reflected widespread growth in 
unemployment, the increase in the 
number of families receiving both 
types of payments may well be due 
to the same reason. One of the most 
frequent sources of income for wid- 
ows with children is employment.® 
Since most of the beneficiary families 
with children consist of a widow and 
her children, it is likely that some of 
the beneficiary families who previous- 


9See the Bulletin, August 1958, page 23. 
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ly had income from employment to 
supplement their benefits lost such 
income because of the adverse eco- 
nomic conditions and found it neces- 
sary to apply for aid to dependent 
children. 

Of the total number of families re- 
ceiving payments under both the pro- 
gram of aid to dependent children 
and the insurance program, it is esti- 
mated that about 80 percent had ben- 


father who had died, i/ percent on 
the basis of an aged retired father’s 
wage record, and the remaining 3 
percent on the basis of the wage 
record of a deceased mother. 

The families receiving both types of 
payments were generally larger than 
families receiving only insurance ben- 
efits. In February 1958 the average 
number of children in families re- 
ceiving both types of payments was 


efits based on the wage record of a_ 2.9; the average in families receiving 


Table 4.—Concurrent receipt of OASI benefits and assistance payments by 
OAA recipients and ADC cases, February 1958 } 


Persons receiving OAA and 
OASI as percent of— 


Cases receiving 
ADC and OASI— 





State 2 








Families Children as 

OAA OASI as percent percent of 

recipients beneficiaries of ADC OASI child 

families beneficiaries 3 
og 24.2 ace 5.4 7.2 
pS ae oe 7a eee Tene 16.0 15.8 4.8 8.4 
Rees. ....<....- a sf 34.9 19.1 10.0 21.1 
OSES Ss ee Pee SST ie eee 28.4 10.8 7.2 8.8 
eee BEN Se : 10.1 7.0 5.2 6.6 
California _-—-__- Ae : ties 42.9 16.7 5.0 7.5 
ES EES ae ee ee 34.3 23.7 5.6 ee 
ee ee 37.7 4.0 4.7 4.0 
Se RST RE a ae eee 20.8 1.7 2.6 4.0 
District of Columbia--...............-.- 23.5 2.5 3.0 4.7 
ON eee oe ee 29.3 7.8 7.9 13.9 
Georgia____- ED i ee ee eae 11.6 10.5 7.8 6.9 
 * e Eee eeae \ fhe i 8 27 4.2 
| SP a eee 7.2 7.0 8.8 6.9 
OS A ES ae ee ee 23.5 3.8 4.0 4.0 
PE ae ees 20.8 2.5 10.2 7.6 
ee ES a i i eee aes 22.9 5.3 7.4 11.5 
| 2 REYES DS oe See eee 21.1 5.6 5.6 5.1 
SS eee 14.1 6.0 9.6 16.4 
Louisiana _-______- MOAR BIE ose ds Lo 24.8 38.2 4.4 9.8 
___. SR eee 32.9 6.2 11.4 13.6 
SESE ee es ag 19.7 1.7 3.1 3.1 
OS EEE eee 43.0 10.9 6.7 5.8 
RS a 82 LAB ee 8k 29.1 5.4 7.6 6.6 
CO Ea 23.4 6.5 8.7 8.1 
dis eae eT Ge ae 14.1 15.8 5.9 16.4 
oe a eee Sia afi m 28.0 14.3 6.8 12.0 
SE ae ee 26.2 6.4 6.0 5.8 
Co SAE See aed eons 20.5 4.4 6.7 6.1 
0 Se ee et eee ee 45.6 14.2 4.6 5.3 
See 29.7 3.9 10.0 4.3 
a ee 29.1 OR 5.9 3.6 
New Mexico__..____- ; ue aes ony, 11.8 6.4 6.0 13:7 
ee ee ee 31.8 3.0 3.0 5.5 
Lo” Se 10.2 3.8 6.0 8.6 
oie eee eee 16.8 §.1 9.5 11.0 
ME Seas 24.2 4.6 7.6 5.5 
OE ee ae ee ee 20.1 19.8 6.5 12.4 
SEES ES eee rerert tale meee ee 33.6 5.5 6.5 4.3 
Pennsylvania__..._._____- REE INS a.7 3.4 3.8 
SE ae ee ae ee 37.6 4.8 3.3 5.9 
ee nen ae 6.3 3.7 4.2 5.6 
Se eee 17.5 5.0 6.4 10.7 
Sete EE anaes eee 9.1 4.1 5.6 10.1 
_ ET Be ee eee eS ae 17.8 14.0 7.3 6.5 
RSS ere 21.5 6.3 5.5 5.7 
Vermont---__- SPs eee , : 29.6 7.6 10.5 8.5 
CO SE ae ee ee eae 8 oy 4 2.5 
. . _. pre AIS Sh TEED. 7.3 9 4.1 3.3 
EUS EE eae ee ere ree ee 37.1 13.3 7.4 8.5 
0 Ee ee Pa ee 8.5 2.0 5.6 10.7 
SE eee oes ens eee 26.6 4.6 9.2 re 
| SME oa er ae 32.9 9.7 6.7 9 








1 March data for Arizona and Iowa. 

2 Puerto Rico is not shown because it did not re- 
port any cases receiving both assistance payments 
and insurance benefits. 
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3 Data given in terms of children because OASI 
data on beneficiary families are not available by 
State. 


only insurance benefits was 1.7. Al- 
though 4.5 percent of the beneficiary 
families with children were receiving 
assistance in February 1958, the chil- 
dren in these families represented 17.2 
percent of all child beneficiaries 
(table 4). Because of the overall maxi- 
mum on family benefits written into 
the Social Security Act, large families 
are more likely to need supplementa- 
tion of their insurance benefits than 
are those with fewer children. Fami- 
lies receiving benefits based on a low 
average wage are also most likely to 
need supplementary assistance, and 
the need tends to increase in propor- 
tion to the number of child survivors. 

Although the families receiving 
both types of payments were larger, 
on the average, than other beneficiary 
families, they were generally about 
the same size as families receiving 
only aid to dependent children. The 
average number of children in fam- 
ilies receiving only assistance in- 
creased slightly from February 1957 
to February 1958. In February 1958 
the average number of children in 
these families was 2.9; in the preced- 
ing February it was 2.8. 

Variations among the States in the 
proportion of assistance families re- 
ceiving benefits are the result of the 
same factors that underlie State vari- 
ations in the extent of concurrent 
receipt of benefits and assistance by 
aged persons—differences in the pro- 
portion of persons in the State who 
receive insurance benefits and in the 
amount of State funds available for 
needy persons. In addition, State dif- 
ferences in the proportion of needy 
families in which the father is dead 
affect the percentage of assistance 
families in receipt of insurance bene- 
fits. 


Effect of OASI on 
Assistance Costs 


Assistance payments made to per- 
sons receiving old-age and survivors 
insurance benefits are, on the aver- 
age, lower than those to persons re- 
ceiving only old-age assistance. Since 
such benefits, like all other income 
and resources of the recipient, are 
taken into account in determining the 
amount of his need, in February 1958, 
average assistance payments were ap- 
proximately one-fourth lower for aged 
beneficiary-recipients than for other 
old-age assistance recipients—$49.09 


Social Security 








compared with $64.73. These amounts 
represented increases from the previ- 
ous February of $1.09 for beneficiary- 
recipients and $3.96 for other recipi- 
ents. Less than one-fifth of the old- 
age assistance payments in February 
1958, or somewhat less than $29.3 mil- 
lion, was paid to aged beneficiaries as 
a supplement to their insurance pay- 
ments. 

In February 1958 the average insur- 
ance benefit received by persons get- 
ting both assistance payments and in- 
surance benefits was $40.68, or about 
70 percent of the average benefit paid 
to all aged beneficiaries. It was only 
60 cents higher than the average a 
year earlier. 

The cost of assistance for benefici- 
ary families with children amounted 
to slightly more than $2.9 million in 
February 1958. Although the number 
of beneficiary families increased 17 
percent from February 1957 to Feb- 
ruary 1958, the proportion of total as- 
sistance payments going to these fam- 
ilies remained about the same as in 
the preceding February—4 percent. 
The average assistance payment in 
February 1958 to families receiving 
both types of payments was $78.27, 
compared with $102.71 for families 
not receiving insurance benefits. The 
increase in the average assistance 
payment from the preceding Febru- 
ary was smaller for beneficiary fam- 
ilies than for nonbeneficiary families 
—$2.52 compared with $6.32. 

The average benefit paid to benefi- 
ciary families receiving assistance was 
$66.19 in February 1958, or $2.78 more 
than it had been a year earlier. For 
all families consisting of widows and 
children the average family benefit 
in February 1958 was $133.50, or more 
than twice that received by those who 
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were also receiving aid to dependent 
children. 


Summary and Future Trends 


The problem of old-age dependency 
has been of growing importance for 
a number of years. One reason for 
increased interest in the question is 
the shift, which has been continuing 
for some time, in the age distribution 
of the population—a shift that has 
meant a rise in both the number of 
persons aged 65 and over and the 
proportion they represent of the total 
population. Since 1950, however, there 
has been some decline in both the 
number of persons receiving old-age 
assistance and the proportion of the 
population aged 65 and over receiving 
assistance. 

The downward trend in the propor- 
tion of the aged population receiving 
assistance results largely from the in- 
crease in the number of persons re- 
ceiving benefits under the old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance 
program. About three and one-half 
times as Many persons aged 65 and 
over are now receiving benefits as are 
dependent on public assistance. In 
February 1958, old-age assistance pay- 
ments were going to 16.4 percent of 
the Nation’s aged population. Of the 
population aged 65 and over who did 
not have insurance benefits, 28.2 per- 
cent received old-age assistance. Only 
7.1 percent of the aged insurance 
beneficiaries were on the assistance 
rolls. Many more aged persons would 
be receiving assistance if it were not 
for their insurance benefits. A rough 
estimate can be obtained of the size 
of the old-age assistance caseload, if 
there were no insurance program, by 
applying the recipient rate of the 
nonbeneficiary aged population to the 


total population aged 65 and over. On 
this basis, it is estimated that, with- 
out the insurance program, almost 
1.8 million (72 percent) more aged 
persons would be receiving old-age 
assistance than are on the assistance 
rolls today. 

Only slightly more than 4 percent 
of the beneficiary families with chil- 
dren receive payments under the pro- 
gram for aid to dependent children. 
The payments to these families repre- 
sent 4 percent of all payments made 
to families receiving such aid. Only 
10 percent of the 1.9 million paternal 
orphans in the Nation today receive 
aid to dependent children, but about 
63 percent receive survivor benefits. 

In the years ahead, as the old-age 
assistance caseload declines and the 
proportion of the aged population re- 
ceiving insurance benefits continues 
to grow, the supplementary role of 
the assistance program will become 
more and more evident. Old-age as- 
sistance will increasingly be a pro- 
gram primarily for aged persons who 
do not qualify for insurance benefits 
and for beneficiaries who have special 
needs that cannot be met from their 
insurance benefits and whatever other 
resources they may have. 

In terms of the number of persons 
on the assistance rolls, the program 
of aid to dependent children has al- 
ready become the largest public as- 
sistance program, with the old-age as- 
sistance program taking second place. 
It may be said that, in the not too 
distant future, death of the father 
will become a negligible factor in the 
need for aid to dependent children 
and that the program will be almost 
wholly confined to meeting need aris- 
ing from the disability or absence of 
the father from the home. 
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Provisions for the Protection of Children in Sweden 


by MARGARET EMERY* 


In the fall of 1957, under a reciprocal exchange program sponsored 
by the United Nations, the author spent some time in Belgium and 
Sweden studying the provisions in those countries for the protection 
of children. This article continues the presentation, begun in the 
June issue, of the information on protective legislation for children 
thus collected; it is concerned specifically with the details of Sweden's 


provisions. 


tion of children are in operation 
in most European countries. 
The provisions of two nations—Bel- 
gium and Sweden—were surveyed by 
the author in 1957, under the United 
Nations Reciprocal Exchange Program 
for the study of social work. The first 
of two articles reporting the results 
of the survey appeared in the June 
issue of the BULLETIN !; it gave back- 
ground information on the programs 
in both countries and described the 
Belgian provisions in some detail. 
The survey showed that, although 
the Swedish and Belgian programs 
are alike in some respects, they differ 
markedly in the method of approach. 
Belgium, as reported in the earlier 
article, depends primarily on court 
procedures, and Sweden provides pro- 
tection for children almost entirely 
through administrative agencies and 
without court procedures. Sweden’s 
provisions are summarized below. 


Pion o programs for the protec- 


Administrative Responsibility 


The central authority in Sweden 
for the administration of social legis- 
lative measures for the protection of 
children is the Royal Social Welfare 
Board in the Ministry of Social Af- 
fairs, Labor, and Housing. County or 
provincial boards represent the Royal 
Board within each of the 26 counties. 
County councils, which are elected 
bodies, are responsible for administer- 
ing certain facilities—such as chil- 
dren’s institutions—that serve an en- 
tire county. The local child welfare 
committees in each of the 1,037 local 
districts (cities and rural districts) 
carry the basic, mandatory responsi- 
bility for the protection of children. 


* Assistant Chief, Children’s Bureau. 

1 Margaret Emery, “Provisions for the 
Protection of Children in Belgium,” Social 
Security Bulletin, June 1958. 
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The protection of children is one of 
several responsibilities carried by the 
Royal Social Welfare Board. It is 
responsible for relations between em- 
ployers and employees—that is, ques- 
tions concerning the right of associa- 
tion and negotiation, labor agree- 
ments, collective agreements, and la- 
bor disputes; social welfare—public 
assistance, child welfare, juvenile pro- 
tection, general children’s allowances, 
maternity assistance, social domestic 
assistance, housewives’ holidays, the 
care of inebriates, and temperance 
welfare; and other questions of an 
essentially social character, including 
collection of statistics concerning 
wages and the cost of living. 

The Board is presided over by a 
director-general and is made up of 
seven members, each one the head of 
a separate bureau. In addition, there 
is a Conciliation Office, which handles 
labor disputes. 

One of the seven bureaus is the 
Child Welfare Bureau. In general, the 
functions of this Bureau are (1) to 
provide advice, guidance, and stimu- 
lation to local child welfare commit- 
tees in improving their programs for 
the protection of children, (2) to ad- 
minister grants (subsidies) for spe- 
cific purposes, (3) to inspect all chil- 
dren’s institutions and camps, and 
(4) to serve as the administrative 
unit of highest appeal in certain sit- 
uations, such as those involving ma- 
ternity and children’s allowances or 
disputes between a local committee 
and a county board with respect to 
taking children for “protective up- 
bringing” against the wishes of the 
parents. 

The Child and Youth Welfare 
School Bureau is another bureau of 
the Board. It is responsible for the 
direction of the 22 child and youth 
welfare schools for juvenile delin- 


quents set up by the Swedish Govern- 
ment under the Child Welfare Act, as 
well as the boardinghomes for after- 
care of children placed in these 
schools. The head of the Bureau 
serves as the Government inspector 
of the schools, and he must approve 
the application of the local child wel- 
fare committee for a child’s admis- 
sion. The Bureau supervises the care, 
education, and training given in these 
schools and homes, distributes the 
State grants among them, and re- 
views their administration. 


County Boards 


The county board, subject to the 
authority of the Ministry of Social 
Affairs, Labor, and Housing, is respon- 
sible for the proper administration of 
services for the protection of children. 
In carrying out its child welfare re- 
sponsibilities, each board has a pub- 
lic assistance and child welfare coun- 
selor (also referred to as social wel- 
fare consultant) and a child welfare 
assistant. The counselors are ap- 
pointed jointly by the directors of the 
social welfare and child welfare bu- 
reaus of the Royal Social Welfare 
Board. There is one child welfare as- 
sistant for each county, but a coun- 
selor may serve more than one county. 

The duty of the counselors is to 
assist the county boards with the ad- 
ministration of public assistance, 
child welfare, and juvenile protection 
measures on the local level, primarily 
by rendering advice and information 
during inspection visits in the local 
districts. The child welfare assistants 
are principally responsible for the su- 
pervision of children’s institutions 
and the care of foster children. 

In most counties there is a child 
welfare worker, assigned by the Child 
Welfare Association, which is a na- 
tional voluntary agency. These work- 
ers locate foster homes for all chil- 
dren for whom the local child welfare 
committees request this service. After 
placement, the child is supervised by 
the local committee. 

The elected county council is re- 
sponsible for developing and submit- 
ting to the Central Government a 
plan for organizing the care in child 
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welfare institutions within the county. 
The plan must contain provisions for 
children’s homes in such a number 
and of such nature that the require- 
ments of various kinds of institutional 
care within the area will be supplied 
in a suitable manner. Not only public 
institutions but voluntary institutions 
that are receiving public funds come 
under the plan. In most counties, the 
public institutions are usually county 
institutions. 

The local child welfare committees 
in each of the 1,037 local districts are 
responsible for the care and protec- 
tion of children. They handle, with- 
out judicial procedure, the functions 
usually performed by juvenile courts 
in the United States. 

Even though many local commit- 
tees have no paid staff, the evaluation 
of trained social workers is usually 
brought to bear with respect to three 
major types of decisions made by the 
committees: 

1. Whether to take a child for 
“protective upbringing” without the 
consent of the parents. The county 
board is required to review each de- 
cision of this kind made by a local 
committee and may order the com- 
mittee to take different measures. 

2. Whether to place a child in an 
institution. Before admitting children, 
all institutions must notify the child 
welfare assistant of the county 
board, who reviews the placement 
plan for each child and may suggest 
one that is more suitable. The assist- 
ant works closely enough with the 
institutions to be able to suggest re- 
moving the child when such an action 
is indicated. All institutions must re- 
port regularly on the children receiv- 
ing care. 

3. Whether to place a child in 
foster-family care. Children are usu- 
ally referred to the child welfare 
worker of the Child Welfare Associa- 
tion for such placement. 


Day Care 


Three types of day care are used— 
play schools for the care of children 
aged 4-7 for a few hours each day, 
day nurseries for children aged 3 
months to 7 years whose mothers are 
employed, and afterschool homes for 
children of school age whose mothers 
are employed. 

Government funds to help finance 
day care are available to local dis- 
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tricts, foundations, voluntary associa- 
tions, and industrial concerns. The 
requirements for receiving the grants 
are approved premises, special train- 
ing of the superintendent of the in- 
stitution, approved regulations, ap- 
proved plan of activities, continual 
medical supervision of personnel, and 
continual medical supervision of the 
institution. The Government pays 
one-third of the basic salaries of 
qualified personnel (to qualify, 2 
years’ special training in work with 
preschool children is required). At 
present the Government pays no part 
of the building costs in this program. 

The number of day-care facilities as 
of July 1, 1957, and the auspices un- 
der which they operate are shown be- 
low. 





| Number operated by— 





Total | Child 








Type of facility Pri- 
welfare | Indus-| vate 
com- | try | indi- 
mittee vidual 
<, | re 965 861 33 71 
Day nursery 193 172 20 1 
Day nursery and 
play school. --_- 69 67 1 1 
Day nursery and 
afterschool home 14 13 | Seen 
Day nursery, play 
school and after- 
school home... -_- 31 . | Se Seer 
Play school... _-- 587 507 ll 69 
Play school and 
afterschool home 43 GL sansedbisiaciad 
Afterschool home 28 28 


On July 1, 1957, the day nurseries 
had space for 644 infants (aged 6 
months to 1 year), 1,500 children 
aged 1-2, about 3,440 children aged 
2-4, and 10,460 children aged 4-6. 
The play schools could take care of 
31,300 children, and the afterschool 
homes could take care of 2,500. 

At present, the Government grants 
pay about 10 percent of the actual 
cost of day-care facilities; local funds, 
about 70 percent; and fees from par- 
ents, about 20 percent. 

Special day-care programs are pro- 
vided in Lapland and in South Swe- 
den. Lapland’s special problems arise 
from the fact that crops grow rapidly 
in its climate and the entire commun- 
ity must join in the work at harvest 
time. The need for day nurseries is 
great, particularly as families tend to 
be larger in that area than in other 
parts of Sweden. To meet this need, 
the Central Government pays 60 per- 


cent of the cost for about 60 day 
nurseries, which are in operation for 
6 weeks each summer. The standards 
for these nurseries are more flexible 
than for those that operate through- 
out the year. A similar plan is car- 
ried out in South Sweden, in the 
Sugar-beet area, during periods in 
both the spring and the fall when 
women help with the sugar-beet work. 


Institutional Care of 
‘Normal’ Children 


For the past century Sweden has 
had a considerable number of chil- 
dren’s homes, most of them privately 
endowed and managed by independ- 
ent societies, voluntary organizations, 
or foundations. In recent decades a 
number of homes have also been es- 
tablished by local authorities. 

A law was passed in 1945, designed 
to provide a uniform system and 
higher standards for the institutional 
care of children. Under the legisla- 
tion, each county council area must 
have a plan for the institutional care 
of normal children, and the county 
councils have been made responsible 
for this care. The plans must pro- 
vide for an adequate number of dif- 
ferent types of children’s institutions. 

The county councils are responsible 
for establishing and running the 
homes under the plan, unless some 
other authority or organization un- 
dertakes to do so. The county coun- 
cils must also provide the funds, if 
no money is available from other 
sources, for maintaining the volun- 
tary homes that come under the plan 
and that serve the entire area. 

The plans for children’s institu- 
tional care are approved by the Gov- 
ernment. Similarly, the establishment 
of a children’s home requires the per- 
mission of the Royal Social Welfare 
Board; the location, accommodations, 
and equipment of the home must 
meet standards that will ensure the 
satisfactory care and upbringing of 
the children. With respect to space, 
minimum specifications are set for 
sleeping rooms, playrooms, and din- 
ing rooms. Isolation rooms for sick 
children must be provided, with at 
least 1 bed for every 7 children in 
the home. The quality of the man- 
agement and staff, as well as the 
finances of the home, are taken into 
consideration to ensure an adequate 
standard of operation. 
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The comprehensive plans include 
homes for infants less than a year 


old, maternity homes, reception 
homes for children aged 1-16, and 
homes for permanent care for chil- 
dren aged 1-16 who cannot or should 
not be placed in a private family. 
The infants’ homes usually accommo- 
date 20-30 infants; the maternity 
homes, about 15 mothers with their 
newborn infants; the _ reception 
homes, 20-30 children; and the homes 
for permanent care, 10-15 children. 
In October 1956 the infants’ homes in 
Sweden had space for 1,085 children; 
the maternity homes could accom- 
modate 433 mothers with their in- 
fants; the reception homes, 2,488 
children; and the homes for perma- 
nent care, 662 children. When the 
maternity homes are excluded, the 
three types of homes for children 
had places for a total of 4,235 chil- 
dren. Almost ten times that number 
(about 39,200) were receiving foster- 
family care in 1954—tthe latest year 
for which the data are available. 

The supervision of children’s homes 
is carried out by the local child wel- 
fare committee, by the county govern- 
ment, and by the Royal Social Wel- 
fare Board. Local committee action 
is restricted to protests and eventual 
reports to the county government. 
The county government can prescribe 
necessary improvements or prohibit 
the continued care of a special child 
in a special home when this care does 
not seem consistent with the child’s 
well-being. The Royal Board is em- 
powered to revoke the operation per- 
mit given for a home. 

Grants-in-aid towards the cost of 
building and equipping children’s 
homes are based on a stipulated 
amount per child (at present 9,000 
kronor).2 Operating grants, related 
to the number of days of residence 
and the number of children (at pres- 
ent 1.50 kronor per day and per 
child), are made towards the main- 
tenance of the homes. 

Most of the children placed in these 
institutions are in the care of a local 
child welfare committee, which pays 
3 kronor per day for each child. The 
rest of the running cost is covered by 
the owner and/or the county council. 
The money paid by the child welfare 


2The value of the kronor in United 
States money is about 20 cents. 
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committees is later collected from the 
children’s parents in those rare cases 
when they are economically able to 
pay for their children’s care. 

A child welfare committee may take 
on the care of a child for many rea- 
sons, including the mother’s illness, 
undesirable home conditions, neglect, 
moral danger, and delinquency. In 
infants’ homes and in _ reception 
homes the children stay only a short 
period (4 months, on the average, 
and at most 1 year), until the respon- 
sible authority has been able to de- 
cide if the child can be returned to 
his own home. If the child cannot 
be returned to his family in the near 
future, another placement must be 
made. The placement is generally 
with a private family; only those chil- 
dren who for various reasons cannot 
be placed in foster homes are received 
in homes for permanent care. 

The number of children’s homes of 
various types that were in operation 
on July 1, 1956, is shown below. 





] 
Number operated by— 





j | | 
Type ofhome | | Local | Society 
County} area or 
| Total | council! com- | foun- 
mittee | dation 








ROM cccee. |; 207 91 56 60 
Infants’ homes_--| — 35 19 | 12 4 
Maternity homes.! 25 11 | 7 7 
Maternity and 

infants’ homes-- 7 4 2 1 
Reception homes. 96 | 42 29 25 
Receptionand | 

infants’ homes--| fh eae : ee 
Homes for per- | 
B manent care----| 43 | 15 5 | 23 

kbs 





Treatment of Delinquent 
Youth 


The local child welfare committees 
have responsibility for the care and 
protection of all children, including 
delinquent youth. Many of the mea- 
sures taken by these committees are 
preventive in nature. Frequently the 
committees are actively responsible 
for work in youth centers, clubs, 
afterschool homes, and other estab- 
lishments for recreation and leisure- 
time activities. In some c:iies, Gov- 
ernment subsidies have been used to 
set up child guidance clinics. Import- 
ant preventive measures may take the 
form of admonition to the parents or 
a warning to the child, medical treat- 
ment, vocational guidance, job place- 


ment, and encouraging membership 
in organized group activity. 

In most cases where preventive 
measures are prescribed, the commit- 
tee also provides direct supervision 
of the child. This supervision corre- 
sponds to probation in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries; however, the super- 
visor is often a nonprofessional per- 
son, who assumes responsibility for 
the case on a volunteer basis. A com- 
mittee usually applies preventive mea- 
sures under supervision before decid- 
ing to take a child into its custody 
for protective upbringing. 

Delinquent children under age 12 
are usually placed in foster-family 
homes. The majority of juvenile de- 
linquents over age 12 who need in- 
stitutional care are placed in one of 
the 22 “youth welfare schools,” op- 
erated by the Royal Social Welfare 
Board. 

Although the committee makes the 
formal decision on protective up- 
bringing, it must apply to the chief 
inspector of the youth welfare schools 
to secure admission for a child. The 
request for admission is reviewed by 
a special committee in the Child and 
Youth Welfare School Bureau of the 
Royal Social Welfare Board. This 
committee consists of the inspector, 
a psychiatrist, and a social welfare 
Officer. 

Each youth welfare school has a 
local board, responsible for the care 
and treatment of the pupils and for 
administration and finances. The staff 
consists of a director, one or more 
educators, several teachers, thera- 
pists, and wardens, and clerical and 
domestic personnel. Every school has 
a visiting psychiatrist. 

Each child coming to a youth wel- 
fare school is very closely observed 
during the first 3 months to determine 
his needs and appropriate treatment. 
After this observation period the local 
board, the director, and the psychi- 
atrist report to the chief inspector, 
who studies their suggestions and de- 
cides on the child’s final placement. 
Most children remain in the school 
to which they are originally sent, but 
occasionally it may be necessary to 
transfer them to another school, a 
hospital, or a specialized institution 
(for epileptics, for example, or for 
mentally retarded individuals). An 
investigation may also show that 
there is no need for institutional care, 
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and the child may therefore be sent 
back to his own family or to a foster 
home. The local board makes the 
decision on the conditional or final 
release of the pupils. 

For children under age 15, there 
are six school-homes for boys and 
one for girls. The maximum number 
permitted in any home is 50, though 
most homes have from 20 to 30 pupils. 
The classes are small, with an aver- 
age of 10-15 boys or girls. The final 
certificate is equivalent to that given 
in ordinary schools. Although no 
mentally deficient children are ac- 
cepted in these schools, there are al- 
ways some backward children and 
children with certain serious reading 
or writing difficulties; such children 
are taught in special classes. Boys 
with high intelligence are sent to a 
special school, where they are helped 
to complete their education in higher 
schools in the neighboring town. 

The eight schools for boys over age 
15 have from 30 to 50 pupils, who 
live in cottages (2-4 in each school). 
Lovsta, the specialized school for psy- 
chopathic boys, receives 80 boys of 
all ages, who are housed in several 
cottages. The boys go through the 
same regular training that is offered 
by public vocational schools. Instruc- 
tion is given in metalwork, carpentry, 
tailoring, farming, and gardening, 
and some schools also have special 
repair shops for automobiles or for 
farm and forestry machinery. One 
school trains boys to become cooks. 
For the many who are unable to ben- 
efit from vocational training, the 
work is organized more along the 
lines of occupational therapy. 

Each of the seven schools for girls 
is concerned with a special category 
of problem. These schools are smaller 
than those for boys, averaging from 
20 to 30 pupils. Only one, Ryagarden, 
which is the school for the most dif- 
ficult cases, is equipped for as many 
as 60 girls. The training is similar 
to that given at the rural schools in 
home economics—that is, general in- 
struction in domestic science, sewing, 
dressmaking, gardening, and laundry- 
work. All the schools teach various 
handicrafts, such as weaving, needle- 
work, painting, and ceramics, mostly 
in the form of occupational therapy. 
One school trains girls to become 
bakers, and another—to which the 
most gifted girls are sent—offers an 
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academic course corresponding to 
that given in the first year at adult 
continuation schools, as well as a 
commercial course. In addition, spe- 
cial shorter courses—in typing or 
child care, for example—are given in 
some schools. 

Most of the older children (aged 
18-20) are referred to special schools, 
qualified to deal with certain prob- 
lems more peculiar to this group, such 
as vagrancy, “work shy” behaviour, 
alcoholism, and general antisocial 
conduct. Pregnant girls or young 
mothers for whom care in ordinary 
maternity homes is not advisable be- 
cause of delinquency are referred to 
a special establishment. In addition to 
vocational training, provision is made 
for the general education of the pupils 
and for a large variety of leisuretime 
activities. 

All corporal punishment is forbid- 
den. If necessary, a pupil may be 
confined to his bedroom or to a spe- 
cial isolation room for no more than 
3 days if he is over age 15, and for 
6 days at most if he is over age 18. 
Other disciplinary methods are re- 
strictions on various privileges, such 
as furlough or pocket money, that 
are otherwise granted. 

To improve the treatment of the 
most difficult cases among children 
aged 15-18, four of the schools have 
recently started to operate secluded 
cottages, each housing eight boys. Al- 
though the time limit for the stay in 
such a cottage is 2 months, most boys 
are transferred to the other cottages 
after a shorter period. Ryagarden, 
the special school for girls, also has 
a small secluded department for 
short-term treatment. 

At the present time, the Child and 
Youth Welfare School Bureau has 
about 1,800 children under its care. 
About 1,300 are boys, and 500 are 
girls. About 750 are in the schools 
operated by the Bureau. The remain- 
der are under supervision in other 
types of care. 

The Bureau also operates 11 hos- 
tels, all of them for boys. There are 
10 boys in each—half of whom are 
receiving “aftercare” following a stay 
in one of the youth welfare schools. 
The other boys come voluntarily and 
live in the hostel while working or 
attending school. 

The Bureau has a staff of five after- 
care consultants; all of them are so- 


cial workers and previously worked 
in one of the Bureau’s schools. These 
consultants are assigned to geograph- 
ical districts and supervise the hostels 
in their district and the youth who 
are placed for aftercare in boarding 
homes or wage homes or for whom 
other arrangements have been made. 
Each child has a “supervisor,” most of 
whom are volunteers. These supervi- 
sors report to the consultant concern- 
ing the particular child. 


Recreation for Mothers and 
Children 


The Child Welfare Bureau and the 
local child welfare committees par- 
ticipate in carrying out measures to 
provide recreation for mothers and 
children. Since 1946, Government 
funds have been available for travel 
to summer camps or on a privately 
arranged holiday for children and 
their escorts. Similarly, expenses are 
paid for housewives traveling on a 
privately arranged holiday or to holi- 
day centers approved by the Royal 
Social Welfare Board; they may re- 
ceive payments to facilitate their holi- 
day arrangements. Government funds 
also go toward the operation of chil- 
dren’s summer camps and the holiday 
centers for housewives. In addition, 
grants are made to special organiza- 
tions that place children with private 
families for vacations. 

Major changes have taken place in 
Sweden’s program for summer recre- 
ation for children since 1946, the first 
year this program was regulated by 
the Government. 

One of the most significant devel- 
opments is the great increase in the 
use of family homes for vacations for 
children. In 1946, slightly more than 
2,000 children were placed with pri- 
vate families for vacations, and in 
1956 the number had increased to 
almost 19,000. Government grants for 
this purpose totaled 100,000 kronor 
in 1946 and 850,000 kronor in 1956. 
This development represents a change 
in philosophy, closely related to the 
increase in the number of employed 
mothers during these years. It is be- 
lieved that many children, especially 
children of working mothers, receive 
greater benefit from a vacation in a 
family home than in group care. 

Summer camps are not included in 
the “institutional plan” that each 

(Continued on page 20) 
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Notes and Brief Reports 


Experience Under 
Financial Interchange, 
OASDI and Railroad 
Retirement System* 


Under the 1951 amendments to the 
Railroad Retirement Act, the railroad 
wage credits of workers who die or 
retire with less than 10 years of rail- 
road employment are transferred to 
the old-age, survivors, and disability 
insurance program and benefits are 
paid by that program. The amend- 
ments also provide that funds shall 
be transferred between the two pro- 
grams so that, in effect, at the start 
of each fiscal year the old-age and 
survivors insurance trust fund will 
be in essentially the same position it 
would have been in if railroad em- 
ployment after 1936 had been covered 
under the Social Security Act.! 

On the basis of the actuarial stud- 
ies and analyses required by the 
amendments, it was determined that 
the “initial amount” due the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund 
from the railroad retirement account 
as of June 1952 was $488.2 million. 
The amendments provided that only 
interest would be transferred as long 
as any part of this initial amount due 
the trust fund remained and that, 
when the initial amount had been 
dissipated, transfer of the principal 
amounts would occur. Annually, 
therefore, the interest on the amount 
due has been transferred from the 
railroad retirement account to the 
trust fund, computed each year on 
the basis of the initial amount as it 
has been subsequently reduced. By 
June 30, 1956, annual determinations 
of principal applied against the initial 
amount had reduced that amount to 
$60.5 million. 

The most recent determination—as 
of June 30, 1957—not only shows that 
the entire $488.2 million initially owed 
to the old-age and survivors insurance 
trust fund has been liquidated, but it 
also indicates that $121.3. million was 
owed to the railroad retirement ac- 


* Prepared in the Division of the Actu- 
ary, Office of the Commissioner. 

1See the Bulletin, March 1952, pages 
14-19, and May 1957, pages 18~21. 
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count by the trust fund. According- 
ly, $124.4 million, which includes $3.1 
million of accrued interest for the 
period July 1, 1957-—June 25, 1958, 
was transferred to the railroad re- 
tirement account in July 1958. 

It is anticipated by the Social Se- 
curity Administration that annual 
transfers from the old-age and survi- 
vors insurance trust fund to the rail- 
road retirement account will be made 
until approximately 1975. By that 
year, most of the working population, 
including male railroad workers, will 
have had employment covered by the 
Social Security Act. In addition, the 
contribution rate under the Social Se- 
curity Act will then be at the maxi- 
mum. As the result of these two fac- 
tors, the financial interchange is ex- 
pected to favor the old-age and sur- 
vivors insurance trust fund.? The ac- 
companying table shows the results 
of the financial interchange through 
June 30, 1957, on a calendar-year 
basis. Amounts reimbursable to the 
railroad retirement account from the 
trust fund for railroad employment 
are offset against contributions and 


2 Based on estimates of the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. 


interest that are owed to the trust 
fund by the account to determine the 
cumulative balance due the trust 
fund. 

Similar procedures with respect to 
the disability insurance trust fund 
and the railroad retirement account 
will be followed at the end of the fis- 
cal year 1958-59, except that any bal- 
ance payable, in one direction or the 
other, will be immediately transferred 
rather than held as an “initial 
amount.” 


ss 
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Applicants for Account 
Numbers, 1957* 


By the end of 1957, almost 125.4 
million social security account num- 
bers had been issued—about 57 per- 
cent of them to men. During the year 
more than 3.6 million new accounts 
were established (table 1). This total 
was 17 percent smaller than the fig- 
ure for 1956, a year when many of 
the farm operators who were first 
covered in 1955 obtained their ac- 
count numbers. The number of ac- 
counts established in 1957 was no 
doubt reduced by the drop in employ- 


* Prepared in the Division of Program 
Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and Survivors 
Insurance. 


Effect of financial interchange calculations on the railroad retirement account 
and the old-age and survivors insurance trust fund through June 30, 1957 


{In millions] 





Reimbursable from trust fund 


to railroad account 


Payable to trust fund from Net cumula- 
railroad retirement account | tive balance in 











" ailroad 
Calendar year — ee 
| Benefit | Administra- | , eee | aecount due 
payments tive expenses Contributions Interest trust fund 
Er er ee hf Ea $37.2 $0.2 $37.3 
ee See ek as eee . ) Sees 24.7 | La } 62.2 
Seer S|) ea aa 40.3 1.9 103.1 
Eb SETTERS oa eS 6.7 | $2.4 40.9 3.0 | 137.9 
aes ee 13.9 | 2.1 49.7 3.7 | 175.3 
_. Sa ea ee 20.0 | 2.2 | 62.3 4.5 | 219.9 
Tt eae sae Ts 25.7 | 2.4 | 74.7 5.2 271.7 
areas 32.1 2.6 | 83.5 6.0 326.5 
Me be ere aes 40.7 | 2.6 84.7 7.2 375.1 
| NEES SE ese pak ee 52.3 | 3.0 | 87.8 7.9 | 415.5 
ee ees 61.1 | 3.1 | 91.4 8.2 450.9 
See ree ee 71.9 | 3.4 95.4 13.3 484.3 
ae See 84.1 3.3 87.8 | 6.4 | 491.1 
ee ek eee 112.7 | 3.6 | 129.4 | 10.4 | 514.6 
| 2 SOP ee ee os ee Be 183.2 | 3.5 | 152.9 15.0 495.8 
ee 201.0 | 3.4 155.0 ts Be | 457.5 
NR PRE Fe eer ee | 239.0 | 3.4 | 153.8 | 10.2 | 379.1 
ERT SEES | 269.6 3.1 | 178.8 8.3 | 1 272.0 
ek ph rat Soar RAs 331.8 2.9 | 193.8 §.7 | 1128.8 
ERE eee cata aes 362.9 3.3 208.4 | 2.7 1 —32.1 
SE ec txchos ohateeks 190.0 1.6 | | ee 13 —124.4 





1 Adjusted for cash interest transfers to the old-age 
and survivors insurance trust fund. 
2 January-June. 


3 Represents amount (including $3.1 million in in- 
terest) transferred from the old-age and survivors 
insurance trust fund for fiscal year 1956-57. 
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ment opportunities that accompanied 
the business recession beginning with 
the third quarter of the year. The 
number of applications received in 
1957 was also affected by the 1956 


amendments to the Social Security 
Act, which extended the protection 
of the act to several new occupational 
groups. Most of the persons in these 
occupations had, of course, already 


Table 1.—Number of applicants for account numbers and cumulative num- 
ber at the end of each period, by sex and by year, 1945-57 


[In thousands] 


Total 











Male Female 

| 

7 | 
Period Total Cumulative | Total Cumulative Total Cumulative 
during total at end | during total at end during total at end 

period of period period of period period of period 

ee Fae 3,221 83,825 | 1,504 50,828 1,817 | 32,997 
SR ay 3,022 86 ,847 1,432 52,260 1,590 34,587 
See aa: 2,728 89,575 1,299 53,559 1,429 36 ,016 
| res 2,720 92,295 | 1,305 54,864 1,415 37,431 
Se 2,340 94,635 | 1,113 55,977 1,226 | 38 , 657 
/ See 2,891 97,526 1,405 57,382 1,485 | 40,142 
ee ee 4,927 | 102,453 2,420 59,802 2,507 42,649 
| ER eres 4,363 106,816 | 2,292 62,094 2,071 44,720 
See 3,464 | 110,280 | 1,664 63,758 1,800 | 46,520 
 , See 2,743 113,023 | 1,299 65,057 1,444 47 ,964 
MS 6 onan dor oarts 4,323 117,346 | 2,304 | 67,361 2,019 49,983 
| SRE 4,376 121,722 | 2,391 69,752 1,985 51,968 
Snr ee 3,639 125,361 | 1,793 71,545 1,845 53,813 





Table 2.—Applicants for account nu 


mbers, by sex and age, 1957 and 1956 





























Total Male Female 

Age Per- | Per- Per- 
group | centage | centage centage 
1957 1956 decrease| 1957 1956 decrease 1957 | 1956 decrease 

from | from from 

1956 1956 1956 
Total !__._| 3,637,632) 4,375,27 17) 1,792,614) 2,390,528 25) 1,845,018) 1,984,748 7 
2,397,300, 2,496,820 4| 1,279,973) 1,344,884 5) 1,117,327) 1,151,936 3 
231,251 283,970 19} 107,763 151,573 29 123,488 132,397 7 
117,039 152,375 23) 57,820 90 , 536 36 59,219) 61,839 4 
87,724 125,371 30} 38 , 394 70 ,647 46 49 ,330 54,724 10 
88,725| 138,000 36 31, 167 70,195 44 57,558 67 ,805 15 
98 ,629 170,489 42 29,368 83,018 65 69, 261 87,471 21 
118 , 237 191 ,753 38 35,215 93 , 831 62 83 ,022 97 ,922 15 
115,505) 184,675 37 38,150 95,672 60 77,355 89,003 13 
102,601 171,007 40 37,914 96,421 61 64,687) 74,586 13 
60 and over_... 280 ,621 460 ,816 39, 136,850) 293,751 53 143,771) 167,065) 14 
00-64. ....... | 98,159 170,437 42 39,616; 100,225 60 58,543 70,212) 17 
65-60........ 74,897 125 ,526 40| 34,762 78 ,642 56 40,135 46 , 884) 14 
70 and over... 107, 565 164,853 35} 62,472 114,884 46 45,093 49,969 10 





1 Excludes 964 applicants in 1957 (584 men and 380 women) and 1,039 applicants in 1956 (655 men and 384 


women) whose ages were not reported. 


Table 3.—Applicants for account numbers, by sex, race, and age group, 1957 





| Total | 





Male 

















Female 
Age group werkeie ikea: 
Total White! | Negro | Total White! | Negro | Total | White! | Negro 

Totehcnscs.< 3,638,596 3,212,697) 425,899) 1,793,198) 1,592,746 200,452 1,845,398, 1,619,951) 225,447 
i; gp eee 252,375 225,105 27,270, 169,411 149,487; 19,924! 82,964 75,618 7,346 
7 = 2,144,925) 1,905,036, 239,889) 1,110,562 982,982) 127,580, 1,034,363; 922,054) 112,309 
- eae 524,739 432,470,| 92,269) 235,144 207,470; 27,674 289 , 595 225,000| 64,595 
eo SOE ee 434,972} 397,727; 37,245) 140,647 131,229 9,418 294 ,325 266,498 27,827 
a | 98,159 90,268, 7,891) 39,616 36, 598 3,018 58,543 53,670} 4,873 
i, ee 74,897 65,445) 9,452! 34,762 29,725 5,037 40,135 35,720 4,415 
70 and over.__---- 107 ,565 95,873, 11,692) 62,472 54,791 7,681 45,093 41 ,082 4,011 
Age not reported__| 9+ 773 191) 584 464 120 380} 309 71 





! Represents all races other than Negro. 
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obtained their social security account 
numbers because they had worked in 
covered employment at one time or 
another since the beginning of 1937. 

The decline in the number of ac- 
count-number applications was larger 
for men than for women. The 1.8 mil- 
lion accounts established for men in 
1957 were 25 percent fewer than the 
number in 1956. For women, the de- 
cline was from 2.0 million in 1956 to 
1.8 million in 1957, or 10 percent. 
Men made up 49 percent of all appli- 
cants in 1957, compared with 55 per- 
cent in 1956. 

Applicants under age 20 numbered 
2.5 million in 1957 and accounted for 
about two-thirds of all numbers that 
were issued in the course of the year 
(table 2). The number of applicants 
in this age group was 4 percent small- 
er than in 1956. In each of the older 
age groups there were also fewer ap- 
plicants in 1957 than in 1956; the 
decline was largest (39 percent) for 
applicants aged 40 and over. 

The 426,000 applications received 
from Negroes in 1957 (table 3) repre- 
sented a decline of only 6 percent 
from the number in 1956. Men repre- 
sented 47 percent of all Negro appli- 
cants in 1957—about the same pro- 
portion as in 1956. 
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* Prepared in the Library, Department of 
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Doubleday & Co., Inc., 1958. 78 pp. 
75 cents. 

Assesses the potentials of our social 
and economic system, considers the 
responsibilities and chailenges of the 
next decade, and measures capabil- 
ities against needs and goals. 


“Social Security in the Federal Re- 
public of Germany.” Industry and 
Labour, Geneva, Vol. 19, May 1, 
1958, pp. 365-366. 25 cents. 

U. S. ConcrEss. JOINT Economic 
CoMMITTEE. The Relationship of 
Prices to Economic Stability and 
Growth. (Joint Committee Print, 
85th Cong., 2d sess.) Washington: 
U. S. Govt. Print. Off., 1958. 712 


pp. 
Papers by 47 leading economists. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE. E7z- 
tension of Coverage Under State 
Uemployment Insurance Laws:Em- 
ployees of State and Local Govern- 
ment. (BES No. U-109.) June 
1958. 41 pp. Processed. 
Information on State experience 

with State and local government em- 

ployment coverage and guidance in 
conducting a coverage study, with 
recommendations on the type of leg- 
islation to ensure effective coverage. 

U. S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR. BUREAU 
OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY. UNEM- 
PLOYMENT INSURANCE SERVICE. Sum- 
mary Tables for Evaluation of State 
Unemployment Insurance Coverage 
and Benefit Provisions. (BES No. 
U-175.) May 1958. 33 pp. Proc- 
essed. 

Includes explanatory text. 


Retirement and Old Age 


GREAT BRITAIN. GOVERNMENT ACTUARY, 
Occupational Pension Schemes: A 
Survey ... London: H. M. Station- 
ery Office, 1958. 28 pp. 2s. 


KUTNER, BERNARD. “Health Educa- 
tion in Senior Citizens’ Programs.” 
American Journal of Public Health 
and the Nation’s Health, New York, 
Vol. 48, May 1958, pp. 622-626. 
$1.25. 

LEHMAN, H. C. “The Influence of 
Longevity Upon Curves Showing 
Man’s Creative Production Rate at 
Successive Age Levels.”’ Journal of 
Gerontology, St. Louis, Vol. 13, Apr. 
1958, pp. 187-191. $2.50. 

SouLE, GEORGE. Longer Life. New 
York: Viking Press, 1958. 151 pp. 
$3. 

Analyzes the social, health, income, 
and employment status of older per- 
sons, discusses the effect of the length- 
ening of the life span on the economy, 
protests current attitudes toward per- 
sons over age 65, and urges construc- 
tive use of their knowledge and skills. 


Public Welfare 


BINDER, GERTRUDE, and CLass, NORRIS 
E. “Maintenance of Regulatory 
Standards for Welfare Services.” 
Social Casework, New York, Vol. 39, 
June 1958, 342-349. 50 cents. 


BITTERMANN, CATHERINE M. “Serving 
Applicants When There Is a Wait- 
ing List.’”’ Social Casework, New 
York, Vol. 39, June 1958, pp. 356- 
360. 50 cents. 

Dick, KENNETH, and STRNAD, Lyp1a J. 
“The Multi-problem Family and 
Problems of Service.” Social Case- 
work, New York, Vol. 39, June 1958, 
pp. 349-355. 50 cents. 

Reports on an exploratory project 
designed to determine how to reach 
and serve families with continuing 
personal and social problems. 

Koos, Eart Lomon. They Follow the 
Sun. Jacksonville, Fla.: Florida 
State Board of Health, Bureau of 
Maternal and Child Health, 1957. 
55 pp. 

The day-to-day problems of the 
migrant and his family and how he 
attempts to meet them. 

NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON SOCIAL WEL- 
FARE. Planning Social Services for 
Urban Needs. Papers on Commu- 
nity Organization Presented at the 
84th Annual Forum of the National 
Conference on Social Welfare. New 
York: Columbia University Press, 
1957. 122 pp. $2.25. 

Includes The Tasks of the Commu- 

(Continued on page 21) 
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Current Operating Statistics 


Table 1.—Selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, 1940-58 
{In thousands; data corrected to Aug. 11, 1958] 








Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance | Unemployment insurance 








Monthly retirement and 





















































: Tem- 
disability benefits ! Survivor benefits porary | 
— disability | Rail- 
Ye: i . | benefits | road 
soe! “ Total Monthly Lump-sum? | _under Vet- |Unem- 
month Rail- | Civil ————- era as - Railroad | State | erans’ | ploy- 
Social road Serving Veter- a ie wae Unem- laws 1° legis- | ment 
Reou > a ans Ad- Rail- Civil Veter- ploy- lation ™ | Insur- 
s rity | Retire- | Com- ae Sank, : Gece baa aes | | 
Act ment iti minis- Social road Service | ans Ad- Social | ment | } ance 
Act sion2 | tration’ | Security | Retire- | Com- | minis- Secu- | Other & Insur- | Act 9 
F rs Act‘ | ment mis- tra- rity Act | ance | | | 
| Act® | sion? tion & Act® | 
1957 Number of beneficiaries 
CO cinclecccakGetin’ 7,710.1 454.7 274.0 | 2,796.5 2,632.0 221.1 | 91.3 | 1,183.7 58.2 | 12.5 | 22.2 | 1,171.6 40.2 39.7 
, Se eee 7,911.6 456.1 276.8 2,802.4 2,655.8 221.6 92.5 | (12) 52.3 | 12.4 | 25.5 | 1,061.4 41.1 42.0 
, ee Ee ee 7,999.7 456.0 279.9 | 2,807.0 2,678.5 222.2 92.6 (22) 43.2 i ee 33.3 | 1,021.9 42.7 50.7 
September-_!_........-- 8,099.8 458.3 283.1 2,808.0 2,691.6 223.4 93.4 | 1,175.8 56.5 12.7 | 33.0 | 975.0 38.7 42.6 
a 8,204.8 460.9 286. 2 2,812.3 2,719.5 224.5 95.0 (2) 61.8 12.8 | 36.5 1,020.1 28.5 53.4 
November.|.......-..-.- 8,284.9 462.1 289.2 2,817.6 2,741.0 224.8 95.6 (12) 57.4 12.1 34.9 1,146.3 32.2 65.9 
December.|...-....+-. 8,354.5 462.7 292.3 | 2,819.3 | 2,774.2 225.8 96.5 | 1,170.0 61.7 12.2 38.0 | 1,638.9 45.5 | 102.2 
1958 
ee eee 8,412.5 463.1 295.3 | 2,822.7 | 2,792.3 227.0 97.2 (12) 50.4 | 12.9 | 39.3 | 2,342.4 66.1 139.1 
Peurdary.|........... 8,507.6 465.1 297.9 2,824.8 2,814.5 227.8 98.0 (12) 57.4 13.0 | 29.1 2,698.3 82.2 141.4 
| eee 8,619.5 467.4 300.7 2,826.8 2,841.2 228.7 | 99.4 | 1,190.3 64.7 | 13.4 28.3 2,965.9 95.5 | 143.7 
Oo” ees pee --| 8,759.7 470.2 304.0 | 2,832.9 2,868.4 230.0 | 101.2 (12) 74.1 | 13.2 | 28.6 2,966.9 95.8 | 157.2 
| ees eee 8,867.0 473.1 306.4 | 2,841.5 2,891.5 231.1 102.6 (2) 64.0 | 13.4 23.8 2,731.7 | 87.0 | 138.1 
Pees ee eee 8,986.1 476.0 309.4 2,850.5 2,919.3 231.7 106.4 (22) 64.3 | 13.1 | 22.5 | 2,590.3 | 89.0 | 117.4 
Amount of benefits 4 
| 
a $1,183,462 $17,150 $114,166 | $62,019 | $317 ,851 $6,371 Ff dD 1$105,696 | $11,833 | $12,267 |_........--- eo ll SE ea $15,961 
a 1,079,648 51,169 | 119,912 64,933 320, 561 23 ,644 is {ee 111,799 13,270 13,943 | feel enunatauielbte’ Se to ccaee 4,537 
= 1,124,351 76,147 | 122,806 68,115 | 325,265 39,523 ft {ee 111,193 15,005 | | ee SERGE bewccncnswe 6,268 
1943_ 911,696 92,943 | 125,795 72,961 | 331,350 55,152 ae VP 486 (= aE PED Ditches 917 
ea 1,104,638 113,487 | 129,707 77,193 | 456,279 73,451 co ) =a 144,302 22,034 | 19,238  sicahiaticeabansiniea 62,385 $4,215 582 
a isis 2,047,025 148,107 | 137,140 83,874 | 697,830 99,651 i, | ee ane 254 , 238 26,127 yy ee iene 445 ,866 126,630 2,359 
a 5,135,413 222,320 | 149,188 94,585 (1,268,984 127 ,933 % 7 Qf eRe 333 , 640 27,851 SS 1,094,850 |1,743,718 | 39,917 
4,658,540 287,554 | 177,053 | 106,876 |1,676,029 149,179 19, 283 aie 382,515 29,460 33,115 | $11,368 776,165 970,542 | 39,401 
1948_ 4,454,705 352,022 | 208,642 | 132,852 |1,711,182 171,837 36,011 $918 | 413,912 | 32,315 | 32,140 30,843 793,265 | 510,167 ,599 
== 5,613,168 | 437,420 240,893 | 158,973 |1,692,215 196, 586 39 , 257 4,317 | 477,406 | 33,158 31,771 30,103 (1,737,279 | 430,194 |103,596 
1950. ...... 5,196,761 651,409 | 254,240 | 175,787 |1,732,208 | 276,945 | 43,884 8,409 | 491,579 | 32.740 33,578 ; 1,373,426 34,653 | 59,804 
a 5,503,855 1,321,061 268,733 | 196,529 |1,647,938 506,803 49,527 14,014 | 519,398 | 57,337 | 33,356 | 26, 297 840,411 2,234 | 20,217 
., 6,285,237 1,539,327 | 361,200 | 225,120 |1,722,225 591,504 74,085 19,986 | 572,983 | 63,298 | 37,251 | 34,689 998 , 237 3,539 | 41,793 
a 7,353,396 |2,175,311 | 374,112 | 269,300 |1,840,437 | 743,536 83,319 | 27,325 | 613,475 87,451 | 43,377 45,150 | 962,221 | 41,698 | 46,684 
1954 9,455,374 (2,697,982 | 428,900 | 298,126 |1,921,380 879 ,952 93,201 | 32,530 | 628,801 92,229 | 41,480 49,173 |2,026,866 | 107,666 (157,088 
1955....... 10,275,552 3,747,742 | 438,970 | 335,876 |2,057,515 |1,107,541 | 121,847 39,362 | 688,426 | 112,871 42,233 | 51,945 |1,350,268 87 ,672 93 , 284 
eas 11,193,067 4,361,231 | 490,445 | 400,647 2,101,798 |1,244,073 | 133,171 49,675 | 699,204 | 109,304 41,895 | 49,538 |1,380,726 | 60,917 | 70,443 
Sees 13,559,732 |5,744,490 | 538,501 | 474,841 (2,173,029 |1,520,749 | 143,826 | 58,265 | 754,975 | 138,785 | 47,912 | 51,292 {1,766,445 | 53,087 | 93,535 
| | | | } | | | 
1957 } 
June_..... 1,039,946 | 435,378 | 43,714 | 39,160 | 176,079 119, 259 11,579 4,807 | 59,025 11,678 | 3,905 | 3,003 | 123,540 | 3,710 5,109 
poe 1,071,289 | 448,954 | 43,856 | 39,613 | 180,180 120,657 11,628 4,874 | 64,310 | 10,486 3,804 | 3,298 | 130,130 | 4,539 | 4,960 
August_...| 1,070,527 | 454,917 | 43,870 | 40,376 | 179,483 121 ,837 11,678 4,934 | 64,060 8,606 | 3,587 | 4,780 | 121,333 4,406 | 6,660 
September_| 1,072,401 461,164 44,111 41,184 | 179,374 2% 11,762 5,009 64,033 11,406 | 3,921 | 4,783 113,325 3,793 5,689 
October___| 1,118,812 467 ,838 44,402 41,804 190 ,656 : ¢ 11,839 | 5,117 68 ,073 12,459 | 4,573 5,476 | 131,832 3,014 | 7,332 
November-_| 1,130,181 | 472,987 | 44,540 | 42,058 | 190,658 | 125,733 | 11,879 | 5,127 68,073 | 11,672 3,962 | 4,909 | 136,627; 3,104) 8,852 
December.| 1,217,245 477 ,924 44,614 42,565 | 190,904 127,531 11,943 5,178 68,162 12,449 4,243 | 5,550 207,110 4,574 | 14,498 
1958 | | 
January_..| 1,336,793 482,528 44,690 43,305 191,698 128 ,627 12,029 5,345 68,854 10,172 4,098 | 5,383 313,012 6,925 | 20,127 
February-| 1,352,024 | 489,855 | 44,954 | 43,447 191,325 129,948 12,095| 5,365 | 68,725 | 11,503 4,201 | 3,786 | 320,181 7,546 | 19,093 
March....| 1,420,483 497 ,971 45,247 44,316 191,893 131,441 12,171 | 5,511 68,922 | 12,995 4,797 | 4,060 370, 248 9,285 | 21,626 
et 1,473,605 | 507,890 | 45,563 | 44,771 193 ,837 133,148 12,263 | 5,564 | 69,174] 15,019 5,508 | 4,037 i } 9,833 | 23,153 
|, ee 1,436,864 | 515,164 45,907 | 45,127 | 194,240 134,534 12,345 | 5,636 | 69,354 | 12,904] 5,181 | 3,426 | 363,550 | 8,922 | 20,574 
June...... 1,404,611 523,491 46,225 45,400 194,897 136,192 12,402 | 5,695 | 69,497 | 13,039 4,174 | 3,056 | 325,039 | 8,853 | 16,651 
1 Under the Social Security Act, retirement benefits—old-age, wife’s, and temporary disability benefits first payable July 1947. 


husband’s benefits, and benefits to children of old-age beneficiaries—partly 


10 Represents average weekly number of beneficiaries; beginning Jan. 1955, 
estimated (beginning Jan. 1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability” benefits), 


includes data for payments to unemployed Federal workers made by the States 


and, beginning July 1957, disability benefits to workers aged 50-64. Beginning 
Dec. 1951, includes spouse’s annuities under the Railroad Retirement Act. 

? Data for civil-service retirement and disability fund; excludes noncontrib- 
utory payments made under the Panama Canal Construction Annuity Act. 
Through June 1948, retirement and disability benefits include payments to 
survivors under joint and survivor elections. 

3 Pensions and compensation, and subsistence payments to disabled veterans 
undergoing training; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

4 Mother’s, widow’s, widower’s, parent’s, and child’s benefits; beginning Jan. 
1957, includes a few ‘‘childhood disability” benefits; partly estimated. 

5 Annuities to widows under joint and survivor elections and, beginning Feb. 
1947, survivor benefits—widow’s, widower’s (first paid Dec. 1951), widowed 
mother’s, parent’s, and child’s. 

* Payments to widows, parents, and children of veterans; data for beneficiaries, 
end of quarter; beginning 1955, payments estimated, adjusted quarterly. 

7 Number of decedents on whose account lump-sum payments were made. 

8 Payments under the Railroad Retirement Act and Federal civil-service and 
veterans’ programs; beginning 1955, data for veterans’ programs estimated. 

® Represents average number of beneficiaries in a 14-day registration period; 


Bulletin, September 1958 


as agents of the Federal Government. 

1! Beginning Sept. 1944, under the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, readjust- 
ment allowances to unemployed and self-employed veterans of World War II. 
Beginning Nov. 1952, under the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act, unem 
ployment compensation benefits to veterans with military service since June 
1950. Number represents average weekly claims paid. 

13 Not available. 

13 Payments: under the Social Security Act annual data represent Treasury 
disbursements and under the Railroad Retirement Act, amounts certified (for 
both programs monthly data for monthly benefits represent benefits in current- 
payment status); under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act, amounts 
certified; for Veterans Administration programs, except the readjustment allow- 
ance program, disbursements; under the State unemployment insurance laws, 
the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance 
Act, checks issued; for civil-service programs, disbursements through June 1949 
and authorizations beginning July 1949. Adjusted on annual basis except for 
civil-service data and payments under the Railroad Unemployment Insurance 
Act, which are adjusted monthly. 

Source: Based on reports of administrative agencies. 
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Table 2.—Contributions and taxes collected under selected social insurance and related programs, by specified period, Ts 
1941-58 
{In thousands] 
Retirement, disability, and survivor insurance Unemployment insurance 
Federal insurance | 
Period contributions ! } ee Taxes on State un- re ? Railroad un- 
iain 2 oa Te aie Federal carriers | employment Federal un- | employment 
————=| ¢ivil-service ; ; havens employment ro et 
; | contributions and their insurance | taxes 4 | insurance 
tetirement sen hiliecr | employees contributions 3 | o¢ contributions § 
and survivor Disability 
Fiseal year: | pat 
2 eee ee ot ee a $190,498 $170,012 $1,093,900 $119,944 $84,738 Ca 
Re eae ee ee ey rare 334,278 | 208,795 1,217,737 158,361 102,710 
| RT ERIS: Se ae 445,951 267,065 1,353,272 179,909 121,518 
RS en a a eae ee 486,719 285,038 1,251,958 | 184,544 131,993 
1S ESE RERES ES ESS Re eee oe 528,049 282,610 1,009,091 | 179,930 | 129,126 
ES ee aan aS eo eae 481,448 | 380,057 1,001,504 | 184,823 141,750 
TES. Lae eee 1s eS. ETS eee ar 482,585 | 557,061 1,007,087 | 207,919 145,148 
1948-49. __...___- ees 553,461 | 563,833 988 ,965 222,850 9,816 
|) SA a See 662, 262 | 550,172 1,094,406 226 , 306 18,855 
A a Ee a 3,120,404 684,343 | 577, 509 1,364,590 233 , 537 24,681 | 
 - ES SRE eee ey ea eee 722,850 | 734,990 1,431,997 258,945 | 25,734 
=< SS ee ea eee ic” | Si eee ae 744,646 619,959 1,367,806 276, 557 25 , 066 
| a eae rt? ee 464,363 603 ,042 1,246, 230 285,135 27,656 
 & ee aC ee ees J 2” rae 469,856 600, 106 1,142,009 279,986 23,720 
aS 60 ky, | So PS: 808,207 | 634 ,323 1,328,722 | 324,656 | 34,043 
eer ne 6,539,849 $337,199 1,171,155 616,020 1,537,127 | 330 ,034 | 77 ,858 
- (ear a ae 7,268,709 924 , 680 1,258,730 | 575,307 1,500,397 335,878 | 99,891 
1957 
Be RS i Sse aes. 471,013 65,737 53,437 52,048 12,409 1,586 8,577 
"ARS rk Aa a eas é 2 365,882 38,768 51,752 19,359 173,916 7 765 
ESS ES REE Bh SS ea A 829,053 112,664 75,757 83, 581 283,805 882 11,065 Ja 
SS Sa eee ee sa 433 , 600 54,899 102,791 53,858 10,495 623 12,650 Al 
| SDE Seer See eee 341,408 34,791 118,472 30,740 116,175 726 810 Ju 
SOS Ee ees 626 , 362 80,422 100,782 68,796 195,684 739 | 10,173 On 
| EERE Oe oedekerel Bee 345,063 42,822 123,493 49,177 | 12,067 687 13,830 
1958 
Ja 
a ee a ae satis Ts, 267 ,657 36,189 121,885 78,772 53,272 532 Al 
"i Sri eres wl 886, 581 119,443 113,282 136,658 269 ,024 7,935 Ju 
Re ies = ah Tae Et 598,151 74,963 | 103,610 8,651 4,691 15,176 On 
TE ae a il eh 747,075 83,350 121,330 179 ,064 1,685 810 7 
Ene ane Ee 1,128,413 154,760 107,369 296,553 | 1,651 9,883 
| \ See ae ae RE 24 o8 699 , 462 91,609 118,205 8,559 | 1,143 16 , 263 
| | | da 
pr 
1 Represents contributions of employees, employers, and the self-employed in from employees; excludes contributions collected for deposit in State temporary , 
employments covered by old-age and survivors insurance, and beginning January disability insurancefunds. Data reported by State agencies. pie 
1957, disability insurance; beginning December 1952, adjusted for employee-tax 4 Represents taxes paid by employers under the Federal Unemployment Tax ra 
refunds; beginning May 1951, includes deposits in the trust fund(s) by States Act. 
under voluntary coverage agreements; beginning January 1951, on an estimated 5 Beginning 1947, also covers temporary disability insurance. 
basis, with suitable subsequent adjustments. 6 Except for State unemployment insurance, as shown in the Final Statement Ji 
2 Represents employee and Government contributions to the civil-service of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government. 
retirement and disability fund. 7 Preliminary. 
3 Represents deposits in State clearing accounts of contributions plus penalties Source: Monthly Statement of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. Government <r 
and interest collected from employers and, in 3 jurisdictions, contributions and other Treasury reports, unless otherwise noted. 
‘ ni 
CHILDREN IN SWEDEN 1946 were unable to meet the new They have no authority to require M 
(Continued from page 15) standards that went into effect that change in the camp’s program. If H 
county council must submit annually. year. they believe change is needed, they N 
About half of them are operated by Anyone who wishes to start a camp report this to the county board, which O 
public authorities, and half by volun- must notify the Royal Social Welfare can order the camp to improve. If F 
tary organizations or individuals. Board. The Board provides informa- improvement does not take place, the e)) 
There are special camps for deaf, tion and advice at this stage but has_ situation is brought to the attention EF 
spastic, and asthmatic children. Some no authority to require the meeting of the Royal Board, which can close a 
: : : ‘ 
of these are new camps, and others of standards before the camp is in the camp if necessary. The Royal F 
are long-established camps that have operation. If the camp does not meet Board develops standards and makes A 
changed their programs to provide standards after it starts operating, available information and advice, but b’ 
specifically for one of these groups however, the Royal Board can close it. it does not supervise the camps di- Ss 
of children. One factor in the 1946- The local child welfare committees rectly except when problems arise 
56 drop in the number of camps is. are responsible for inspecting camps concerning a camp’s continued oper- 
that some of the camps operating in in their respective local districts. ation. 
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Table 3.—Estimated payrolls in employment coverea vy selected programs in relation to civilian wages and salaries, 


Wage and salary disbursements? 


by specified period, 1940-57 ' 


{Amounts in millions; corrected to Aug. 1, 1958] 





Payroll 











s 3 covered by— 





Old-age, survivors, and 


State unemployment 


Railroad retirement and 








Period disability insurance 4 insurance unemployment insurance 5 
Total Civilian 
Percent of Percent of | Percent of 
Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages Amount civilian wages 
and salaries and salaries | and salaries 
— innings . sid —|————_—_—__| a 
Calendar year: 
RR ee ee eee eee $49,818 $49 , 255 $35 , 560 72.2 $32,352 65.7 $2,280 4.6 
a sae eee 62,086 | 60 , 220 45 , 286 75.2 41,985 69.7 2,697 4.5 
_ eee 82,109 75,941 57,950 76.3 | 54,548 71.8 | 3,394 4.5 
ES ere ee er at 105,619 91,486 69,379 75.8 65,871 72.0 4,100 4.5 
Rn ee ee 117,016 96,983 73,060 75.3 68 , 886 71.0 4,523 4.7 
EE eee eee 117 ,563 95,744 71,317 74.5 66,411 69.4 4,530 | 4.7 
EE AS ee eRe 111,866 104,048 79 ,003 75.9 73,145 70.3 4,883 | 4.7 
| ERS RE eee 2 oe 122,843 118,776 92,088 77.5 86 , 234 72.6 5,113 4.3 
CRF See ee et 135,179 | 1H , 209 101,892 77.7 95,731 73.0 5,539 4.2 
ae Ake 134,356 | 130,108 99 ,645 76.6 93 , 520 71.9 5,133 3.9 
ERE AR 8 irene eae 146,367 | 141 ,368 109,439 77.4 102,835 72.7 5,327 3.8 
1951_. if 170,714 162,030 131,000 80.8 118,243 73.0 6,101 3.8 
Je 184,857 174,385 143 ,000 82.0 127 ,320 73.0 6,185 3.5 
2 198 , 106 187,769 155,000 82.5 138 ,657 73.8 6,147 3.3 
ere 196 , 259 186 , 308 154,000 82.7 136, 594 73.3 | 5,630 3.0 
1955_. 210,902 201,124 169,000 84.0 148,144 73.7 5,801 2.9 
1956_. 227 , 304 217 ,636 184,000 84.5 163 ,959 75.3 6,203 2.9 
eS ae Se 238 , 120 228 , 486 203 ,000 6 85.3 173,139 75.8 6,178 2.7 
1956 
January-March..-- 55,345 52,927 44,000 83.1 38,715 73.1 1,527 2.9 
April-June____-_-- ; 56,625 54,188 44,000 81.2 40,360 74.5 1,550 2.9 
July-September... _- 57,100 54,682 46,000 84.1 40 ,757 74.5 1,550 2.8 
October-December - - 58 , 234 55,839 49 000 87.8 44,127 79.0 1,576 2.8 
1957 

January-March 58,895 56,504 48 000 681.5 73.9 1,503 2.7 
April-June 59, 607 57,190 49,000 6 82.2 75.1 1,541 2.7 
July-September. --__-_-- 60,120 57,678 51,000 684.8 75.2 1,591 2.8 
October-December __. 59,498 57,114 52,000 6 87.4 79.0 1,543 2.7 








1 Continental United States, except as otherwise noted. 
data are before deduction of social insurance contributions. 


preliminary. 


2 Wages and salaries paid in cash and in kind in continental United States and, 
Quarterly data reflect pro- 


in addition, pay of Federal personnel in all areas. 
rating of bonus payments. 


3 Taxable plus estimated nontaxable wages paid in specified periods. 
4 Excludes earnings of self-employed persons, who have been covered since 
Beginning 1955, quarterly data exclude wages and salaries of agri- 


Jan. 1, 1951. 


Earnings and payroll 
Data for 1954-57 


1947, includes temporary d 
newly covered under 1956 | 


Source: Data on wage a 
nomics, Department of C 





cultural labor, now reported only on annual basis. 
Armed Forces; see footnote 6. 
5 Includes a small amount of taxable wages for Alaska and Hawaii. 





Beginning 1957, includes the 


Beginning 
isability insurance. 


6 Beginning 1957, represents percent of total wages and salaries; Armed Forces 


egislation (including those overseas). 
nd salary disbursements from Office of Business Eco- 
ommerce; payrolls covered by selected programs from 


reports of administrative agencies. 
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nity Organization Worker, by Violet 

M. Sieder; Neighborhoods Rally to 

Help Youth, by Lillian D. Robbins; 

New Ways of Looking at Community 

Organization for Child Welfare, by 

Fred DelliQuadri; Time to Stop Shad- 

owboxing in Our Juvenile Delinquency 

Fight, by Harrison Allen Dobbs; and 

Administrative Use of Cost Data: (1) 

Cost Analysis in the Family Service 

Field, by Ralph Ormsby, and (2) Cost 

Analysis in Child Placement Agencies, 

by Lois Wildy. 

STEIN, HERMAN D., and CLOWaRD, 
RicHarp A., editors. Social Per- 
spectives on Behavior: A Reader in 
Social Science for Social Work and 
Related Professions. Glencoe, Il.: 
Free Press, 1958. 666 pp. $7.50. 


Bulletin, September 1958 


WERSHOW, Harotp J. “The Social 
Worker’s Service to Residents of a 
Home for the Aged.” Geriatrics, 
Minneapolis, Vol. 13, June 1958, pp. 
371-376. 75 cents. 

Tells how the social worker can 
help preserve the ties between the 
residents and their adult children. 


Child Welfare 


MICHAL-SMITH, H., editor. Manage- 
ment of the Handicapped Child: 
Diagnosis, Treatment and Reha- 
bilitation. New York: Grune & 
Stratton, 1957. 276 pp. $6.50. 
Eighteen papers. 

WITTENBORN, J. RicHarp. The Place- 
ment of Adoptive Children. Spring- 
field, Ill.: Charles C. Thomas, Pub- 
lisher, 1957. 189 pp. $4.75. 

A discussion based on a follow-up 


study of adoptive families and the 
children. 


Health and Medical Care 


ALDRICH, C. KNIGHT. ‘“‘Homemaker 
Service in Psychiatric Rehabilita- 
tion.’”’ American Journal of Psychi- 
atry, Baltimore, Vol. 114, May 1958, 
pp. 993-997. $1.25. 

FrieLp, Minna. Patients Are People: 
A Medical-Social Approach to Pro- 
longed Illness. (2ded.) New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1958. 
280 pp. $4.50. 

Recommends an over-all program 
designed to meet the medical, social, 
and emotional needs of patients with 
a prolonged illness. Discusses the 
latest research and improvements in 
social medicine. 


LEVINE, SOL; ANDERSON, OpIN W.; and 
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Table 4.—Status of the unemployment trust fund, by specified period, 1936-58 ' 


[In thousands] 


Period 


Assets at end of period 2 


State accounts 


Railroad unemployment insurance account 4 





Invested in 











> . ‘ , Balance - Balance 
Total U.S. Gov- Cash Interest With- parte ere Interest With- 
assets ernment balances Deposits earned drawals ' one of Deposits earned drawals at end of 
7 ee period period 
securities 3 
Cumulative, January 
1936-June 1958 _ .--- $7,769,721) $7,720,602 $44,766, $24,623,243 $2,706,971,56$20,044,442, $7,359,603 $1,378,367 $218,346 $1,428,317; 57 $168,396 
Fiscal year: 
Ol 3,150,103 3,139,000 11,103 1,095,991 61,997 368 ,070 2,883,655 76, 266 5,424 9,072 266 , 447 
 . eee 4,372,460 4,367,000 5,460 1,217,686 75,562 174,334, 4,002,569 92,441 6,862 1,834 369,891 
ae 5,878,778 5,870,000 8,778 1,349,307 88 ,527 60,000 5,380,403 109,375 8,001) 591 498 ,375 
. zr 7,315, 258 7,307,173 8,084 1,256,003 113,139 70,492 6,679,054 118,794 10,502 785 636 , 204 
ean 7,449,089 7,409,000 40,120 1,009 , 909 130 ,374 1,128,735 6,690,601 116,214 13,221 17,197 758,488 
EA SES 7 , 869 ,044 7,852,000 17,044 1,005,273 131,418 817 ,802 7,009,491 127,576 15,470 51,657 859,554 
eae 8,323,029 8,298,399 24,630, 1,007,346 147,076 798,132; 7,365,781 130,634 18,203 60,793 957 , 248 
SS a 8,160,141 8,138,332 44,085 984,031 160,033 1,227,115 7, 262,844 77 20 ,067 76,978 897 , 297 
a 7,428,181 7,414, 264 23,633 1,097,797 149,192 1,866,620 6,643,214 15,166 17,874 145,369 784,968 
as ae 8,073,548 8,064,197 15,035 1,362,718 149,469 847,190 7,308,211 14,891 16,593 51,115 765 , 337 
eee ee 8 ,660 339 8,647,082 26,855 1,439, 240 166,614 1,006,097; 7,907,968 19,806 16,459 49 , 232 752,371 
ee 9,250 ,069 9 , 237 ,042 20,850 1,371,184 188 , 587 908 , 442 8,559, 297 19,907 16,415 97,921 690,772 
 . a 8,995,709 8,988 , 968 5,352 1,245,961 208 ,841 1,604,819 8,409, 280 22,079 15,633 142,055 586,429 
a Ee 8,458 ,800 8,443,806 10,514 1,146,188 186,874 1,759,544 7,982,797 15,881 11,277 202,648 410,939 
og. eee 8,794,426 8,701,480 88 , 294 1,333,147 186,907 1,286 , 964 8,215,887 31,233 8,491 105,510 345,153 
oe aS 9,062,665 8,975,667 81,973 1,577,672 211,997 1,513,750 8,491,807 74,347 7,835 133,180 294,155 
SD ince cnicamtoncans 7,769,721 7,720,602 44,766 1,500, 686 219,651 2,926,370 7,359 , 603 90,442 6,459 222,660 168 ,396 
1957 
April-June...........-- 9,062,665 8,975,667 81,973 506,317 53,200 415,455 8,491,807 24,910 1,815 28 ,310 294,155 
July-September - ------- 9,223,718 9,157,033 2,434 468 , 460 57 ,045 358 , 350 8,730,158 22,032 1,893 30,000 288 ,081 
October-December - - - -- 9,108,651 9,098 ,092 8,316 322,290 57,347 468 , 876 8,640,919 22,332 1,806 49 ,950 262,270 
1958 
January-March.....---- 8,320,530 8,257,519 4,353 224, 562 54,585 1,018, 261 7,904,440 21,279 1,547 71,180 213,915 
Ageil-sune...........<..- 7,769,721 7,720,602 44,766 485 ,373 50,673 1,080 , 884 7,359 ,603 24,799 1,213 71,530 168 ,396 





1 Beginning 1949, not strictly comparable with data for earlier years because 
of differences in accounting methods in source materials used. 

2 Total investments plus cash balances differ from total assets on a ledger 
basis by the sum of items in transit or suspense at the end of period. Beginning 
December 1954, includes assets of the Federal unemployment account, under 
the Employment Security Administrative Financing Act of 1954, and beginning 
fiscal year 1957-58 includes transfers from that account to Bureau of Employment 
Security, Dept. of Labor, for employment security administrative expenses. 

3 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of interest on bonds at 
time of purchase. 

4 Beginning July 1947, includes temporary Gcisability program. 


5 Includes transfers from State accounts to railroad unemployment insurance 
account amounting to $107,161,000. 

§ Includes withdrawals of $79,169,000 for temporary disability insurance bene- 

ts 


7Includes transfers to the account from railroad unemployment insurance 
administration fund amounting to $97,646,000 and transfers of $12,338,000 out of 
the account to adjust funds available for administrative expenses because of 
retroactive credits taken by contributors under the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act Amendments of 1948. 


Source: Unpublished Treasury reports. 





GoRDON, GERALD. Non-Group En- 
rollment for Health Insurance: 
A Study of Administrative Ap- 
proaches of Blue Cross Plans. 
Cambridge: Harvard University 
Press, 1957. 171 pp. $5. 
Findings based on studies of Blue 
Cross plans in Iowa, Maine, Michigan, 
and Minnesota, and in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 


of 48,000.” 
32, June l, 
cents. 
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MARKLEY E., and BRAUNTUCH, JACOB. 

“How Home Care Works in a City 
Hospitals, Chicago, Vol. 
1958, pp. 35-38. 30 


Describes the cooperative commu- 
nity system for home care in Green- 


Harry A., 
Handicapped and Their Rehabilita- 


tion. Springfield, Ill.: Charles C. 
Thomas, Publisher, 1957. 944 pp. 
$14.75. 

Forty-four papers. 


PomRINSE, S.D. “How Public Health 
and Private Medicine Cooperate to 
Improve the Care of the Older Per- 
son.” Journal of the American 
Geriatrics Society, Baltimore, Vol. 
6, June 1958, pp. 482-488. $1.25. 


editor. The 
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Table 5.—Status of the old-age and survivors insurance and disability insurance trust funds, by specified period, 1937-58 


{In thousands] 












































Receipts Expenditures Assets at end of period 
Period Net contribu- ree Invested in U.S 
“tion income Interest | Benefit _Administra- Government ; Cash Total 
and transfers} received 2 payments tive expenses 34 securities § balances assets 
Old-age and survivors insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1937-June 1958 ®_____..-- $55 , 886 , 523 $5,035,630 $36,842,325 4 $1,265,503 $21,764,189 $1,050,135 $22,814,324 
Fiscal year: 
DOE hatieice céctceteeasaniectesagewcanucauas 895,619 71,007 110,281 26,766 3,201,634 25, 560 3,227,194 
I i a 1,130,495 87,403 149,304 27 ,492 4,236,834 31,462 4,268 , 296 
Sa a aS On cela aa 1,292,122 103,177 184,597 32,607 5,408 ,870 37,521 5,446,391 
ie eh a NN 1,309,919 123,854 239 , 834 26,950 6,546,281 67,100 6,613,381 
EE EE eS ee el aa 1,238,218 147 ,766 320,510 37 ,427 7, 548,734 92,693 7,641,428 
a 8 1,459 , 867 163 , 466 425,582 40,788 8,742,334 56,056 8,798,390 
0 AR ARS Spee ew ath oe eens aoe aceon 1,616,862 190 , 562 511,676 47,457 9,936,779 109 ,902 10,046,681 
Re ere ie Plt Sree a 1,693,575 607 ,036 53,465 11,230,670 79,279 11,309,949 
I 5 Gt cana cass con cnaewhaugeleiadeteeuen 2,109,992 727 , 266 56,841 12,644,823 247 ,789 12,892,612 
0 ee ‘ adiaiia 3,124,098 1,498 ,088 70,447 14,322,799 412,768 14,735,567 
| a ee ee ae eee eee ee 3,597 ,982 1,982,377 84,649 16,273,051 326,985 16,600 ,036 
0, Se eee eee nee ee es 4,096 ,602 386 ,640 2,627,492 89 , 429 17,817,593 548,763 18 ,366 ,356 
ES Sa eee, Sans 4,589,182 450 , 504 3,275,556 88 , 636 19,339,864 702,752 20,042,615 
ee a ae 5,087,154 447 , 580 4,333,147 103 , 202 20 , 580,491 560,511 21,141,001 
Ne ee 6,442,370 494 , 889 5,360,813 124,339 22,043,031 550,078 22,593,109 
ye ee ee eo 6,539,849 160 , 558 6,514,581 150 ,057 22,263,318 765, 560 23 ,028 ,878 
eo ee ee ea eee 7,268,709 557 , 274 7,874,933 4 165,603 21,764,189 1,050,135 22,814,324 
1957 
| ane Ae Ae ee ae eee RNa ty 471,013 228 , 477 640,021 12,755 22, 263,318 765, 560 23 ,028 ,878 
SST ree ey era ee eee 365,882 1,449 625,719 13,907 21,969 878 786,705 22,756,583 
| I a eee ee eer eo 829 ,053 7,842 608 , 520 11,578 22,196,524 776,856 22,973 ,380 
RE ee oe ae eee es fe 433 ,600 15,399 626, 766 13,383 21,878,841 903 , 390 22,782,231 
a ee ‘ 341,408 20 ,329 640 , 336 17 ,302 21,781,477 704 ,853 22, 486 , 330 
pS SR a eee 626 , 362 8,629 636,111 13,326 21,621 ,070 850,814 22,471,884 
CN eee emer a ee 345,063 226,412 637 , 704 12,798 21, 565,885 826,972 22,392,857 
1958 
ee eae a Ee 267 ,657 1,437 632,608 15, 268 21,249,585 764,490 22,014,075 
Ls REPRE A eRe ETS 886, 581 10,971 654,678 13,756 21,319, 282 923,911 22,243,193 
| NER Sree ear ae 598 , 151 15,843 680 ,659 16,026 21,331,665 828 ,837 22,160,503 
pO ES ee eens CORE Fee On ts Eee! 747 ,075 21,362 710,473 18,856 21,362,123 837 ,487 22,199,610 
RE Se ae ee ee * 1,128,413 9,695 710,190 13,762 21,733,623 880,143 22,613,766 
ee no end ban Pee eae 699 , 462 217 , 906 711,170 45,640 21,764,189 1,050,135 22,814,324 
Disability insurance trust fund 
Cumulative, January 1957-June 1958 §_______- 1,261,879 17,206 168 ,420 413,417 1,054,458 42,792 1,097 ,250 
Fiscal year: 
I a ee 337 ,199 RuweE fue tawkace eneilel 1,305 325 ,363 11,895 337 , 258 
2 ee i ees PT 924 ,680 15,843 168 ,420 412,112 1,054,458 42,792 1,097 ,250 
1957 
aa Se he eee ee eee oe 65, 737 | eee 216 325 , 363 11,895 337 , 258 
P| AES eS eee ee ee eo ah / 38 , 768 17 “ake 245 360 , 263 15,536 375,799 
August_...- ee ae 112,664 47 8,528 245 447 ,000 32,737 479 , 737 
0 | ae ene 54,899 171 9,333 245 476,489 48,741 525 , 230 
oo. EES a eee eee 34,791 148 11,437 248 530 ,620 17,865 548 ,485 
TOs dd owtnciccu chdbsneaeésdawenen 80 , 422 238 13 ,067 248 567 ,991 47 ,839 615,830 
See ee eee ee 42,822 5, 256 14,311 248 611,946 37 , 403 649 , 349 
1958 
COT a ERE, | EE Ae = 36, 189 43 15,730 266 649,146 20,440 669 , 585 
eR eee en eee nae 119,443 298 18,034 266 708 , 585 62,441 771,026 
Raa ee ee aN 74,963 184 19,193 266 789 , 388 37 ,324 826,713 
SSeS  e 83,350 354 20, 206 229 858 ,659 31,323 889 ,982 
SS See en Caen eee: eee 154,760 632 19,407 229 959 ,O51 66 ,687 1,025,738 
YL Ree Sect Pee eee ey Pern Pree c, 91,609 8,456 19,175 49,378 1,054,458 42,792 1,097 , 250 
1 For July 1940 to December 1950 equals taxes collected; beginning January services. 


1951, equals amounts appropriated (estimated tax collections with suitable 
subsequent adjustments) and, from May 1951, deposits by States under vol- 
untary coverage agreements. For 1947-51 includes amounts appropriated to 
meet costs of benefits payable to tertain veterans’ survivors. Beginning 1952, 
includes deductions for refund of estimated amount of employee-tax overpay- 
ment. 

2 Includes interest transferred from the railroad retirement account under the 
financial interchange provision of the Railroad Retirement Act, as amended in 
1951 and 1956, and, beginning June 1958, from the disability insurance fund to the 
old-age and survivors insurance fund (see footnote 4). 

3 Represents net expenditures for administration.“ Beginning November 
1951, adjusted for reimbursements to trust fund of small amounts for sales of 


i 


Bulletin, September 1958 


Beginning October 1953, includes amounts for expenses of plans and 
preparations for construction authorized by P.L. 170, 83d Cong., Ist sess. 

4 Beginning January 1957, subject to subsequent adjustment (with interest) 
between the two trust funds; the first adjustment, $9.1 million applicable to fis- 
cal year 1956-57, was transferred from the disability trust fund in June 1958. 

5 Includes accrued interest and repayments on account of accrued interest on 
bonds at time of purchase. 

6 Preliminary. 

7 Revised to correspond with Final Statement of Receipts and Erpenditures of 
the U.S. Government. Because of the nature of certain of the revisions, total 
assets for 1952-53 are understated by approximately $0.8 million. 

Source: Monthly and Final Statements of Receipts and Expenditures of the U.S. 
Government and unpublished Treasury reports. 
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Table 6.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Monthly benefits in current-payment status at the end of the 
month, by type of benefit and by month, June 1957-June 1958, and monthly benefits awarded, June 1958 } 


{In thousands; data corrected to July 25, 1958] 





Wife’s or 

















. ‘hil? Widow’s or ’ . | , ‘ 
Total Old-age nashend’e Child’s widower’s Mother’s Parent’s | Disability ° 
Item cecilia oleate eines ie Wane (ae ee | 
Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- Num- | | Num- 
ber (Amount “}o, |Amount! “ per Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount ber Amount 
In current-payment sta- 
tus at end of month: 

1957 | ] 
EIN = a .. 10,342. 1 $554,637 5,832.3 $373,230, 1,719.0) $58,749 1,427.4 $54,283 1,020.5) $51,707 314.9, $15,224 3 a | ee Bee ee 
July_- oa _|10,567.4! 569,611) 5,913.0) 379,047, 1,743.6) 59,640) 1,440.1) 54,862) 1,032.9) 52,406 318.6 15,470 28.3 1,456 90.9, $6,730 
August__.._.._......-- 10,678.2, 576,754, 5,966.8) 383,165, 1,760.9) 60,309) 1,448.2) 55,281) 1,043.8) 53,025 320.2) 15,585 28.4 1,461 109.9 7,928 
September _-_---- _...10,791.5) 584,010, 6,029.4; 387,759, 1,778.7; 60,986) 1,459.2) 55,846) 1,055.0) 53,657 320.5) 15,613) 28.5 1,471 120.1 8,679 
Ooweer.......-.. 10,924.3, 592,236 6,098.4) 392,769 1,799.9 61,764) 1,475.4) 56,601) 1,068.3) 54,414 322.5) 15,733 28.7 1,482 131.1 9,473 
November___..._.-.--- 11,025.9) 598,720, 6,148.7) 396,494 1,814.5) 62,310, 1,487.7, 57,228 1,080.6 55,118 325.1} 15,895 28.8 1,492 140.5) 10,183 
December -_____.-...---'11,128.9) 605,455, 6,197.5) 400,250, 1,827.0; 62,802, 1,502.1) 57,952) 1,095.1) 55,944 328.3! 16,102 28.9 1,501 149.8; 10,904 

1958 | 
RASS 11,204.9 611,155) 6,236.3) 403,699 1,835.3) 63,191) 1,509.4; 58,365 1,106.0 56,567 329.8) 16,207 29.0 1,506 159.1; 11,621 
.  ), == 11,322.1, 619,803 6,300.6) 409,358 1,854.0 64,014 1,518.7) 58,858) 1,119.5, 57,345 331.4; 16,320 29.0 1,511 168.9; 12,397 
March.___- leas 11,460.6 629,412) 6,380.2) 415,822) 1,875.3) 64,908 1,531.9) 59,485) 1,132.1) 58,068 334.5, 16,523 29.1 1,514 177.6, 13,091 
| ae 11,628.1 641,038 6,476.9) 423,649, 1,903.6 66,076, 1,545.8) 60,193) 1,147.2 58,959 338.0) 16,770 29.1 1,519 187.5) 13,872 
ee _...------/11,758.5) 649,699 6,551.8) 429,409 1,925.2) 66,920) 1,557.3) 60,751) 1,160.2 59,717 340.2; 16,934 29.2 1,526 194.6 14,441 
| ae : ../11,905.3 659,684 6,638.5 436,244) 1,947.4) 67,821) 1,571.9) 61,471) 1,172.8 60,457 344.9) 17,241 29.4 1,538 200.4, 14,911 

Awarded, June 1958 _-- 217.8; 13,399 113.8 8,425 37.8 1,380 28.2 1,142 18.1 1,004 8.5 492 3 22 11.1 4934 





1 For an explanation of the treatment of dual entitlements, see the Bulletin 
for April 1957, p. 29, table 4, footnote 1. 

2 Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
18 or over—dependent children of deceased or retired insured workers—whose 
disability began before age 18. 


| 





3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 

4 Monthly amount before reduction for a workmen’s compensation benefit or 
another Federal benefit for disability, other than compensation payable by the 
Veterans Administration for a service-connected disability. 


Table 7.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number and average monthly amount of disability insurance 
benefits ' in current-payment status, by indication of offset, ? and of completely offset benefits in force, at the end of 


the month, July 1957-June 1958 


(Corrected to July 25, 1958] 





Benefits in current-payment status 














Benefits 
ss = an : ee eee see SS ee in force with 
complete 
Total Without offset With partial offset offset 
Year and ae ae 2 reciente miei = - ——a es 
month : 

aati ie Average lei ae Average Average 

Average monthly Average Average monthly monthly 

r monthly . monthly ; monthly r : 

Number : amount Number : Number : amount Number amount 

amount a toa | amount amount halove belies 
payable offset payable payable offset offset 
1957 
ee 0s 90 , 888 $74.05 $81.10 81,207 $80.41 9,681 $20.65 $86.84 4,122 $76.98 
\ 109 , 937 72.12 81.36 94,556 80. 46 15,381 20.82 86.93 6,797 75.90 
September_____- 120,141 72. 24 81.35 103 , 569 80. 44 16,572 21.03 87.04 8,442 76. 60 
October _ - ss 131, 134 72.24 81.32 113,058 80.40 18,076 21.19 87.09 9,575 76.63 
November____-__- 140,504 72.47 81.33 121,608 80.42 18,896 21.30 87.16 10,388 76.79 
December 149,850 72.76 81.34 130 ,329 80. 46 19,521 21.40 87.24 10,926 76.84 
1958 

sana... ....- 159 ,O88 73.04 81.35 139,016 80.49 20,072 21.47 87.29 11,489 76.89 
February.._....-- 168 ,916 73.39 81.48 148,131 80.65 20,785 21.68 87.39 11,958 76.62 
ae 177 ,626 73.70 81.57 156,337 80.76 21,289 21.85 87.53 12,538 76.94 
| SSE eee 187 ,456 74.00 81.70 165,480 80.90 21,976 22.07 87.7: 12,955 77.14 
__ ee 194,574 74. 22 81.76 172,212 80.98 22,362 22. 20 87.80 13,457 77.27 
OO ie ect 200 ,375 74.42 81.83 177 ,731 81.05 22,644 22.37 87.95 | 13,739 77.41 








1 Payable to disabled workers aged 50-4. 
2 A disability insurance benefit payable to a disabled worker who is receiving 
a workmen’s compensation benefit or another Federal benefit for disability— 
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other than compensation payable by the Veterans Administration for a service- 
connected disability—is reduced by the amount of such benefit. 


Social Security 
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Table 8.—Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: Number of monthly benefits awarded, by type of benefit, number 


of lump-sum death payments awarded, and number of deceased workers represented for the first time in awards of 
lump-sum death payments, 1940-58 


{Corrected to July 28, 1958] 























| 
| Monthly benefits | Lump-sum awards 
| 
o | | | | } 
Year and quarter * Wife’s Widow’s Number | Number of 
| Total Old-age or Child’s 2 or Mother’s Parent’s | Disability?) { | deceased 
husband’s | | widower’s | | payments | workers 
pO SEE LL EEE cnc ee 254,984 | 132,335 34,555 | 59,382 | 4,600 23,260 | 5 Seo | 75,095 | 61,080 
RPE REE ee Se eee 269 , 286 | 114,660 36,213 75,619 | 11,020 30,502 | | t Re ee 117,303 | 90,941 
| | REET: 258,116 99,622 | 33,250 | 77,384 | 14,774 | 31,820 | ye) ees | 134,991 103,332 
rs aes 262,865 | 89,070 | 31,916 85,619 | 19,576 | 35,420 | OS Es | 163,011 | 122,185 
0 SE a ee ars ee 318,949 110,097 40 ,349 99 ,676 | 24,759 42,649 | iE Stalk 205,177 | 151,869 
Psd ninaninne Gédeaeeeebacwenciaeked 462,463 185,174 | 63 ,068 127,514 29,844 55,108 ce |) a 247,012 | 178,813 
a a 547,150 258 , 980 88,515 114,875 38 ,823 44,190 ho) 250,706 | 179, 588 
DT Wedide ccvcnd cemacmasinmqummeuneeneae 572,909 271,488 94,189 115,754 | 45,249 42,807 x} ae 218,787 181 ,992 
SL Sh unbaked. ackicebonntaaaaie 596 , 201 275,903 98 ,554 118,955 | 55,667 | 44,276 | oo eee 213 ,096 200 ,090 
ae es ee ee 68?, 241 337 , 272 117,356 118,922 | 62,928 43 ,087 , Lo Rees 212,614 202,154 
EE ey Senet 2k a Pe 962,628 567,131 162,768 122,641 66,735 41,101 | ct } +A | 209,960 | 200,411 
0 SS Se ae eee ----| 1,336,432 702,984 228 , 887 230,500 | 89,591 | 78,323 | 5 4 eS | 431,229 | 414,470 
WE witécasenacocasacsabeendaoes ----| 1,053,303 | 531 , 206 177,707 183 ,345 92,302 | 64,875 i | es | 456,531 | 437 ,896 
BI oscicsccasinssncccnieenamcmeucds | 1,419,462 | 771,671 246 ,856 212,178 | 112,866 | 71,945 7 | 532,846 | 511,986 
LG Lidchdanuh cekabkicha hea emadese | 1,401,733 | 749,911 236 , 764 212,796 | 128 ,026 70,775 Ff | eae 536,341 | 516,158 
| TE RAE Be 1,657,773 | 909,883 288,915 238,795 | 140,624 76,018 CL IC SS 589,612 566 ,830 
Ee ae ee le ee Moe | 1,855,296 934 ,033 384 , 562 211,783 253 , 524 67,475 | | ff eee | 572,291 | 546,984 
OOF i dadeeuwesvanesntceceuscauees 2,832,344 | 1,424,975 578,012 313,163 244,633 88,174 | 4,585 178 ,802 718 ,672 | 689 , 282 
} 
1954 } | 
pt gt | 346,440 187,531 59,037 52,257 29,091 17,634 | re, 136 , 587 | 131,749 
pS MR OE ee | 380 , 542 209 , 201 64, 266 56, 167 31,480 18,464 | ee | 145,660 | 140,211 
ae 326, i154 176,190 55,495 | 49,217 | 28,177 | 16,265 __ . See 127,417 122,338 
October-December... ............---- | 348 , 597 176,989 57 , 966 55,155 | 39,278 18,412 (| ee | 126 ,677 121,860 
1955 | 
January-March... ..................-.| 396,719 219, 209 75,936 50,547 34,389 15,917 | foe 127 ,646 | 122,660 
Bg Eee erat iP 504,709 291 , 587 86,914 67,375 | 36,663 21,263 . ) eee 165 ,082 159,272 
a | 402,163 217,849 67,324 61,535 34,855 19,631 >? ee 149,649 | 143 ,806 
October-December -...............-. 354,182 181,238 58,741 59,338 34,717 19,207 yp: AREER Yate 147, 235 141 ,092 
1956 | | 
PTD Eo a so nncccaeseewksnd 346,713 | 185, 202 59,905 52,382 | 31,845 16,587 792 | RAs } 140,862 | 135,218 
BS een eee 413, 242 | 223 , 469 73,641 60 , 706 35,271 19,244 _ } ae ae 162,620 | 155, 268 
FR II onicic cccdinsecceaccece 438,803 | 244, 225 87,051 55,098 | 33,842 17,748 | 149 , 594 142,149 
October-December-.-..............- 656 , 538 281,137 163 ,965 43,597 | 152,566 13,896 - 4 ae 119,215 | 114,349 
| 
1957 | 
| | | 
Janmary-DMaren...........2.000----.... | 659,108 348 ,707 151,509 65,681 72,076 19,890 | | Ses 173,108 166,199 
pe ee } 950 ,330 538, 103 226 ,371 94,029 | 65,857 24,645 i. RRS Ess 198,975 | 190,089 
SUiy-Geptem De? .. . . .ccncccncccccess. 641,756 | 264, 506 100,944 72,626 | 48,603 18,849 962 | 135,266 | 158,649 | 152,011 
October-December. --........-.------ 581,150 273,659 99,188 80,827 58,097 24,790 1,053 | 43,536 187 ,940 | 180 , 983 
1958 | 
| 
peer y—MArGR. .... ... 6. cccncenssces 546,939 | 263 , 420 95,847 67,599 54,374 20,611 | 817 44,271 179, 534 | 172,541 
Po 2 Se eee Ss eee | 710,565 | 370,770 128 ,665 85,600 | 59,991 25,552 970 39,017 210,895 | 202,300 





1 Quarterly data for 1940-44 were presented in the Bulletin for February 1947, 18 or over whose disability began before age 18 and who are dependent children 
p. 29; for 1945-49, in the Bulletin for March 1950, p. 22; for 1950-53, in the Bulletin of a deceased or retired worker. 
or March 1954, p. 29. 


3 Monthly benefits to disabled workers aged 50-64. 
2? Beginning January 1957, includes benefits payable to disabled persons aged 
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Table 9.—Employment security: Selected data on nonfarm placements and unemployment insurance claims and 


benefits, by State, June 1958 ' 





Weeks of unemploy- 
Initial claims ment covered by Compensated unemployment 
continued claims 














Average 
Nonfarm All types of unemployment 3 Total unemployment weekly 
Region and State place- Se ee Se a ee eee cncesendiniteoLedabi eit 58; = ee 
ments unemploy- 
em - : nis » Average ment 3 
Total? | Women otal Women Weeks silts weekly | Weeks Average 
com- gy number of com- weekly 
pensated I bene- pensated payment 
ficiaries 
ees 18 ee * 1 hae 5 455,882 1,513,288 521,614 | 11,761,103 | 3,907,270 | 10,879,383 | $325,038,926 2,590,329 | 10,118,856 | $30.80 | § 2,667,306 
Region I: 
Connecticut _._._...-.---- 6,78 31,933 12,839 270,307 114,147 288 ,052 9,804,376 68 , 584 278 , 162 34.60 61,035 | 
| ER SS 2,504 7,847 2,700 85,270 40,823 78,194 1,634,570 18,618 | 70,661 21.56 18,723 
Massachusetts__.........- 13,834 59,898 31,843 402,064 178,951 356, 981i 10,368 ,482 84,995 300 ,080 31.66 91,204 
New Hampshire_.-_------. 2,460 6,028 2,742 44,934 21,138 38,515 866 , 873 9,170 35,479 23.37 10,105 
Rhode Island. --........-- 1,679 16,796 10,116 86,839 42,382 80,079 2,100,071 19,066 72,835 27.37 20,027 
“Se eee 1,211 2,454 1,012 16,322 6,934 14,760 346,803 3,514 13,691 24.19 3,658 
Region II: 
rn oe 11,626 68,919 33,729 516,921 237 , 222 507 ,352 16,093, 192 120,798 455 , 836 32.64 118,880 
| &» |. Sa 63,095 255,614 118,496 1,523,759 678 ,073 1,490,490 48,877,418 354,879 1,355,967 34.15 358,195 
sg J. 2,299 697 208 7,033 2,400 707 18,576 168 695 BEG lncanccoemaQe | 
Virgin Islands_...._...-_- 171 4 l r) 0 7 182 2 7 DOO lwencnanctns 
Region III: 
Peerage: tte : 745 3,740 925 22,701 6,283 28,018 947 ,672 6,671 26,595 34.51 5,280 
District of Columbia____-- 4,048 3,875 1,458 30,733 10,930 28 231 750 , 606 6,722 27,570 26.72 7,233 
Maryland._.._......._- 5,771 21,365 7,168 167 ,908 54,106 176,135 5, 268,027 41,937 164, 291 30.67 39,723 | 
North Carolina_........-- 11,068 45,323 22,819 272,337 127,524 228,095 4,560,933 54,308 209,919 20. 54 55,917 | 
Pennsylvania____- pean 19,795 165,575 55,723 1,273,086 382,726 1, 257,903 36,584,408 299 , 501 1,162,768 30.17 | 303,146 
| GL Le 6,860 13,706 4,819 119,408 45,370 104, 467 2,351,856 24,873 99, 210 23.03 27,278 
West Virginia____._____- a 1,495 13,233 1,933 207 ,995 25,933 179,451 4,299,781 42,726 168,191 24.53 47,565 
Region IV: 
0 a eae ee aoe 7,318 16,293 3,983 165,458 40,564 134,796 3,048, 568 32,094 129,548 | 22.91 37 ,923 
er oe 15,984 25,800 9,478 153,353 56, 686 117,519 2,788,099 27,981 112,303 24.07 35,687 
Os Bo ESS 8,187 19 , 966 7,359 195,285 78,903 167,421 3,824,605 39,862 | 151,191 23.89 46,332 
Ee 7,069 10,979 4,290 84, 566 26,993 69,087 1,434,698 16,449 63,654 21.40 20,279 
South Carolina--___._-- : 6,498 10,836 4,139 87,061 39,570 69 , 667 1,481,074 16,587 64,101 21.77 20,021 
ae berets akon as 6,942 17,729 6,191 228 ,738 70,754 214,341 4,700,834 51,034 199,193 22. 44 52,666 
egion V: 
Kentucky. -.-.............- 3,795 14,430 3,248 238 , 689 56, 504 195,137 4,948 ,306 46,461 182,884 26.01 54,133 
a 8,072 135,315 19,597 1,168,401 215,584 1,051,741 38 ,082, 696 250,415 1,021,145 36.77 241,698 
Pe ne Sita penne eine 16,338 77 , 347 16,933 804,662 187 , 244 745,418 24,388,788 177,480 715,661 33.32 186, 480 
egion VI: 
ee 17,554 72,722 24,139 673,770 238 , 259 664,072 20,075,515 158,112 620,946 31.00 156,906 
SER 2 be La aa 4,541 | 44,664 9,621 331 , 634 102,168 305,387 8,805,828 72,711 285,622 29.68 68 , 526 
Minnesota.........._..__- 8,499 14,812 3,739 135,961 38 ,619 123 ,067 3,528,224 29,302 116, 292 29.25 31,431 
ee 8,257 20,381 5,734 166 , 264 45,580 142,845 4,759,956 34,011 130,345 33.86 38 ,938 
Region VII: 
ee ae 6,508 5,381 1,995 41,440 19,463 39,050 951,377 9,298 35,092 25. 43 | 9,371 
SL ae 8,726 | 8,469 1,580 42,872 13,736 42,382 1,198,297 10,091 40 ,360 28.58 10,066 | 
| See 6,557 | 39,075 18,348 212,985 72,700 181,971 4,707,650 43 ,326 160 ,063 27.66 47,448 | 
Nebraska........_.._.___- 4,746 21835 1,405 17.7 9,231 17,602 467,281 4,191 16,850 7.14 4,187 
aren teeta. ...........- 2,342 773 172 6,631 1,583 5,031 130 , 297 1,198 4,510 26.7 1,245 
South Dakota.-.._.__...-- Reef 569 154 3,642 1,319 2,691 63,997 641 2,396 | 24.7: 808 | 
Region VIII: | 
{eee 5,933 9,965 2,952 82,996 20,775 52,044 1,066,565 12,391 47,796 21.06 18,821 
ae 6, 564 16,091 2,409 113,198 19,439 103 ,000 2,352,039 24,524 96,295 23. 46 26, 
oe eee 11,822 9,943 2,761 88,816 27,789 | 66 ,023 1,613,190 15,720 61,270 25. 22 19,953 
eee 47,160 37,732 8,868 326,217 | 78,085 | 276,760 6,701,065 65,895 263,743 24.57 67,993 
Region IX: 
| a ae eee 9,559 4,490 949 30,472 | 8,940 | 27,728 853 ,732 | 6,602 25,410 31.69 | 6,803 | 
ss 2,270 3,798 823 | 29,701 | 10,070 | 28,800 769 ,026 6,857 28,800 26.54 5,852 
oe 3,870 | 3,688 463 | 19,071 | 3,189 18,250 459 ,843 4,345 16,878 25,88 | 4,838 
i ares 2,892 3,861 859 25,7. 7,835 | 23,117 695 , 350 5,504 21,071 | 31.20 6,006 | 
_.. as 1,819 1,010 188 10,017 | 2,202 8,805 310,772 2,096 7,384 35.47 1,954 
Region X: | | 
onc 5,951 6,903 1,542 39,240 | 11,813 | 30,324 | 794,549 7,220 28,726 26.64 9,072 
SS Eee 32,283 118,545 36,553 949,710 356,812 878 ,098 28 , 205 ,083 209,071 825,102 32.99 219,980 | 
aS 661 1,497 593 15,650 7,050 12,659 305,953 3,014 10,830 26.42 (*) 
RR 2,124 | 2,915 639 15,841 4,671 16,265 597,850 3,873 15,140 | 37.62 3,602 
Region XI: | | 
7 See = 758 1,045 183 13,640 1,973 13,497 480 , 486 3,214 12,492 36.03 (7) 
ora 4,009 2,099 660 13,599 4,455 11,747 389 , 639 2,797 10,954 33.78 2,950 
ae 5,228 15,931 6,554 64,125 18,034 60 ,570 2,013,645 14,421 55,250 | 34.06 15,278 
aes 7,819 18 ,392 3,982 116,264 | 33,736 105,034 3,170,223 25,008 97 ,602 | 31.06 ° 
1 Includes data for the Federal employees’ unemployment compensation 5 Includes 36 placements made during June in Guam, where an employment 


program, administered by the States as agents of the Federal Government. service office was officially opened in February 1958. 
2 Excludes transitional claims. 6 Excludes Alaska and Hawaii. 
3 Total, part-total, and partial. 7 Data not available. 


4 Not adjusted for voided benefit checks and transfers under interstate com- Source: Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security, and affiliated 
bined-wage plan. State agencies. 
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Fable 10.—Public assistance in the United States, by month, June 1957-June 1958 + 


[Except for general assistance, includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 











| | 



































Aid to dependent Aid to Aid Aid | 
children the to | to the | Gas. 
Y i | | on ——| sta perme, | General Oe eet) ae [SSeS ol 
ear anc al 2 -age Aid to nently Ro ream a) | age ent : nently | .-.; 
month } Total assistance Recipients the blind and yore Total | assist- | chil- _— and = 
ae | eee aS totally — ance | dren totally tennant F 
: 2 dis- (recip- | dis- asce) 
| Total 3 Children abled ients) | abled 
Number of recipients Percentage change from previous month 
1957 | a ee ES eat", me te 
, en sae eee 2,503,790 647,185) 2,398,728 1,831,860 108 , 441 283,910 204,000)........ —0.1 +0.3 +0.3 +0.7 —4.9 
PU Sas oncddelohteneuncate 2,500,712 644,102, 2,391,192) 1,826,543 108 ,667 285, 545 ye —.l —.3 +.2 +.6 —1.1 
Ps icnanlosckunwnddsne } 2,498,138 644,943’ 2,398,739 1,832,586 108,611 285,928 SR encweeds —.l +.3 —.1 +.1 +.1 
September...|,.......::..- 2,493 ,876 646,944, 2,413,838 1,845,545 108 , 433 285,709 288,000) ........ —.2 +.6 —.2 —.1 —.9 
ek a, nn (RES Seren se 2,495,806 651,466| 2,433,434 1,861,730 108 ,451 287 ,410 298 ,000) ........ +.1 +.8 (3) +.6 +3.4 
ae aT 2,491, 269 656,937; 2,456,377, 1,879,614 108 ,476 288 , 939 313,000}........ —.2 +.9) (5) +.5) +5.0 
ee alee 2 ee 2,487,117 667,203; 2,498,041) 1,913,079 108 ,431 291,182 345 , 000 —.2 +1.7 (§) +.8; +10.2 
1958 
pS eae 2,480,763 678,027; 2,540,988 1,946,024 108 ,213 293 , 457 392,000 * —.3 +1.7 —.2 +.8) +13.8 
ae ae . 2,474,483 689,981' 2,587,555 1,981,715 107 ,728 295 , 696 423,000) ......-.- —.3 +1.8 —.4 +.8 +7.9 
| EE See 2,470,650 704,498 2,641,820 2,023,535 107 ,787 299 , 867 ee —.2 +2.1 +.1 +1.4 +6.7 
po Seen alee ‘ 2,465,980 716,296 2,687,845 2,057,926 107 ,898 304 , 862 454 ,000)_...._.-. —.2 +1.7 +.1 +1.7 +.5 
May... a SAL ee 2,464,344 725,007; 2,720,879 2,082,804 108,144 309 , 486 430,000)........ —.1 +1.2 +.2 +1.5 —5.1 
eS A ae 2,460,308) 728,303; 2,732,797| 2,091,823 108 ,332 312,594 418 ,000)_....... —.2 +.4 +.2 +1.0 —2.9 
Amount of assistance Percentage change from previous month 
1957 a J — —s ee Le a. ae eS en 2 ens Cee es a a ee 
ees $255 , 468 ,000 $146,870 ,079 $62, 466,198 $6,925,680; $16,778,530, $16,132,000 —0.4) +0.1 (8) +0.4| +0.5 —6.7 
July_........| 256,003,000) 147,642,412 62,369,825 6,990,762} 16,990,220 16,206,000 +.2 +.5) -—0.2 +.9) +1.3 +.5 
August --| 256,712,000) 147,922,885 62,611,460 6,981,959} 16,973,423, 16,264,000 +.3 +.2 +.4 —.1) —.1 +.4 
September_._| 256,821,000 147,581,895 63 , 362,044 6,947,973; 16,880,089 16,105,000 (5) —.2 +1.2 =:5| —.5 —1.0 
October......| 263,898,000 151,360,052 65,176,163 7,179,230, 17,093,589 17,161,000 2.8 2.6 2.9 +3.3 +1.3 +6.6 
November...| 264,856,000) 150,609,164 65,739,219 7,159,964) 17,296,872) 17,854,000 +.4 —.5 +.9 —.3} +1.2 +4.0 
December...| 269,683,000 150,948,294 67 , 209 , 427 7,194,914) 17,513,785 20,593,000 +1.8 +.2 +2.2 +.5 +1.3) +15.3 
1958 | 
January __-_- 274,822,000) 151,556,872 68 ,618 , 269 7,186,896, 17,741,403 23,601,000 +1.9 +.4 +2.1 —.1 +1.3) +14.6 
February....| 277,812,000) 151,148,944 70 ,006 , 308 7,168,489; 17,909,801) 25,228,000 +1.1 —.3 +2.0 —.3 +.9 +6.9 
March..__-_- 284,037,000 151,452,623 72,016,077 7,189,851 18,198,077. 27,579,000 2.2 +.2 2.9 +.3) +1.6) +9.3 
|. ee 285,219,000 151,005,948 73,455,231 7,190,966, 18,476,575 27,728,000 +.4 —.3 +2.0 (5) +1.5 +.5 
ae 285,647,000 151,341,092 74,261 ,886 7,196,910, 18,703,578 26,433,000 +.2 +.2 +1.1 +.1 +1.2 —4.7 
. ae 285,039,000 151,039,392 74,577,773 7,228,324| 18,976,457, 25,737,000 —.2 —.2 +.4 +.4 +1.5 —2.6 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. 


to revision. 


2 Total exceeds sum of columns because of inclusion of vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds; 


data for such expenditures partly estimated for some States. 


§ Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in 
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All data subject 


families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 
determining the amount of assistance. 
4 Beginning September 1957, excludes Idaho; data not available. 
change based on data for 52 States. 
5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
6 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


Percentage 
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Table 11.—Proportion of population receiving assistance 
(recipient rates), by State, June 1958 


[Except for general assistance, includes recipients receiving only vendor pay- 
ments for medical care. All data subject to revision] 





Recip- | Children; Recip- Recip- | Recip- 
ients of | receiving! ientsof | ientsof | tients of 
OAAper;ADCper, AB per | APTD | GA per 











State | 1,000 1,000 100,000 | per 1,000 1,000 
| popula- | popula- | popula- | popula- | persons 
tion tion tion tion under 
| aged 65 under aged 18 aged | age 
and over; age18 | and over 18-64 65 
United States average. 162 33 97 23.4 | 37.7 
GEES SI Se a } 425 56 88 7.6 | re 
ee | 246 54 fae , & 
SCs See 190 36 ) 2 eee 4.5 
ee... ited ckteo 299 38 185 7.6 4 
RR ae 225 36 4150 4 5.9 
Ea) oe 336 32 31 6.0 | 3.0 
a Be 70 20 20 1.6 8.5 
Eee ee 49 29 94 1.1 | 9.6 
Ea ee 46 43 41 4.8 1.7 
| 4 eee 159 49 90 2.7 (5) 
EE eee eee 365 29 155 7.8 | 1.6 
SS ee ae 53 | 37 24 3.6 | 5.2 
a 140 | 20 46 2.8 (3) 
Ee ee 89 29 50 3.1 | 11.9 
| eee 74 17 _) ae § 20.6 
oe eae 118 22 | a ee 3.4 
SES ee } 137 20 | 46 3.7 (5) 
- Se 210 48 173 4.7 2.9 
TS Se 580 59 134 9.3 3.7 
ee ae 124 41 78 | 2.8 10.4 
ee © ee 49 22 25 3.1 1.6 
ae Re ee 160 | 21 62 | 3.5 5.3 
See Tee 114 | 21 35 8 21.0 
a ae 145 19 53 32 7.5 
ES en 460 56 | 421 5.8 6 
Se ae 266 49 4180 6.3 2.7 
__.. aan 122 22 | 92 4.1 6.7 
ae 107 16 102 1.8 2.3 
os Be eee 185 22 | (5) 
_ a See 84 15 65 1.1 | 7.8 
Ee 39 | 12 23 1.5 | $7.0 
oe 214 52 86 5.0 1.0 
a. 55 ae a 59 | 36 38 4.2 | 8.0 
| eae eae 177 42 184 6.7 | 1.7 
OSES 135 19 28 3.0 2.3 
aS aes 108 19 61 1.8 | 18.8 
Se eee 401 55 | 128 6.7 (5) 
ce, ee eT ee 107 22 | 25 4.3 (5) 
_ rere: 47 32 4 236 2.4 | 6.6 
_) eee 78 127 156 19.8 2.3 
Ne a 88 43 24 4.8 11.7 
_ Se eee 239 29 133 6.5 1.1 
aaa 141 30 42 r es 3.1 
eee 207 43 133 3.0 2.2 
eae 336 2: 108 6 (5) 
eee 157 23 44 4.3 6.1 
_L ee ere een 142 23 58 3.5 | (5) 
_, 2a 310 60 162 9.4 | 6.0 
Se aaeee 60 20 53 2.8 | (5) 
ae 215 30 44 4.0 | 11.3 
a, | ae 129 78 88 7.0 5.6 
| a 100 16 41 6 8.8 
a, See ee 152 15 34 3.1 4.7 





P Pog on on population estimated by the Bureau of Public Assistance as of 
uly 1958. 

2 Average for 48 States. No program in operation in remaining States. 

3 Average for 44 States. See footnote 5. 

‘Includes recipients of payments made without Federal participation. 
Recipient rates excluding these recipients are as follows: California, 146; Mis- 
souri, 156; Pennsylvania, 95. 

’ Number of persons aided not currently available. 

‘Includes unknown number of persons receiving medical care, hospitali- 
zation, and burial only. 
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Table 12.—Amount of vendor payments for medical 
care for recipients of public assistance, by program 
and State, June 1958 } 


























| | Aid to the 
} Aidto | perma- 
we | Old-age ae | Aid to cals 4 | General 
State | assistance | po ta | the blind “totaly | assistance 
| disabled 
7" | | | 

Total.......- $14,264,482 | $4,308,971 | $467,506 | $2,582,705 2 $7,480,000 
I 8 1,748 1,095 | 7 583 | 67 
ea loin emrermbaras bn aac 3 | 483,955 
' eas 227 ,376 21,939 | 7,705 i 5 ne atte 
oes 1,595,916 860,814 eens 91,861 
er | 72,771 39,697 2,821 | 11,768 
Osen.. ......-:-.. 287 ,698 | 95,970 5,168 66 , 560 (5) 
ae ates dmis Smmaegene PO iivccaccix es ) eeceeead 
D. 0... 851 1,238 80 | 2,377 1,122 
Hawaili-__.._-- 8,508 29,199 | 532 | 

Reng 1,906,055 403,119 | 63,486 | 431,064 4 527,313 
ki Ss 483,273 115,650 21,507 (3) | 4306, 548 
ESS een Sees ee es See ee (3) | 4 258,985 
es 311,982 | 67,617 | 5,908 55,917 | 46,162 
ee 213,965 | 15,642 | 4,47: 47,647 8,491 
Maine_______- | 110,169 | 15,801 | 3,290 15,752 471,012 
eae 30,051 | 53,715 1,163 | | 
Mass. ....___- 1,680,516 | 130,613 13,465 | 324,341 172,612 
ean 342,674 | 73,206 11,900 | 36,084 | 187,895 
petne.......... 584,054 143,326 | 15,069 | 8,577 266 ,432 
Ty es een acdhowwcseseees | oy pees | 4193, 761 
Nebr-..-.-.--- 174,436 8,607 17,529 20,124 475,943 
Ee nM Oe 930 (3) (5) 
i: aes 82,745 15,019 | 2,881 | 9,982 (8) 
| Sea | 228,465 | 35,661 | 2,355 | 46 , 668 169,144 
N. Mex......- 66,174 13,532 | 2,029 | 13,176 6,468 
eee | 1,874,364 | 1,034,408 | 69,032 | 864,685 211,026 
‘, 64,975 39,198 | 6,186 | 37,853 | 4 257,518 
N, Dak... 105,180 24,903 | 1,300 14,122 4 21,367 
“Ngee 653,928 6,499 | 26,340 | 75,565 | 41,377,453 
OMA. 5 557,688 | 211,074 11,268 | 49,320 (8) 
tbe 2........ 428,161 | 50,917 3,495 | 96,953 105,295 
Sees 252,705 | 243,574 | 54,800 | 100,206 176,477 
R.I Wee | 64,791 | 60,351 | 816 | 28 ,020 $36,320 
Ths ERS a Pe eel Ea hy 95 a cee 410,12 
4) SEE Meret BepIEteteRe Kips: omnes: 4 113,075 
= 137 ,309 46,352 5,802 | OF errr 
eS 51,828 28,452 | 1,326 11,172 | 1,469 
v1 bape nes 131 51 | 130 
NSC aaeey epee ee | cwdeutsctush cece denebpeees ot | 417,501 
Wash.._..___- 517,519 | 197,236 | 5,815 76, 598 | 156,867 
W.Va... 28,185 53,976 1,272 | 22,034 | 413,7 
;, ae |  §70,378 164,519 | 11,658 37,519 | 148,096 
NRE 32,213 | 5,882 | 916 | | 15,481 





1 For the special types of public assistance figures in italics represent pay- 
ments made without Federal participation. For State programs not shown, 
no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments were not 
reported. 

2 Includes an estimated amount for States making vendor payments for 
medical care from general assistance funds and from special medical funds and 
reporting these data semiannually but not on a monthly basis. 

3 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

4 Includes payments made in behalf of recipients of the special types of public 
assistance. 

5 Data not available. 
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Table 13.—Average payments including vendor payments for medical care, average amount of money payments, and 
average amount of vendor payments for assistance cases, by program and State, June 1958 } 








Old-age assistance Aid to dependent 


Aid to the blind 
children (per recipient) 


Aid to the permanently 
and totally disabled 
































Vendor | Vendor | | Vendor | Vendor 
State Money pay- Money pay- Money | pay- | Money pay- 
All pay- ments All pay- | ments All pay- ments All pay- ments 
assist- ments for assist- ments | for assist- ments | for assist- ments | for 
ance 2 to recip- | med- ance 2 to recip- | med- ance 2 torecip- | med- | ance? torecip- | med- 
jents? | ical ients? | ical ients? | ical | fents? | ical 
care ? | care? | care? | care? 
| 
pe eee $61.39 | $55.76 $5.80 27.29 $25.73 | $1.58 $66.72 $62.50 | $4.32 $60.71 | $52.74 $8.26 
Se he ec ccaandlkdciest 38.96 | 38.94 -02 8.44 8.43 01 36.16 36.16 | (5) 33. 46 33.42 05 
Sa sxn Socdoecncasaasaseees 48.36 | 44.31 4.09 15. 48 14.82 7 53.23 49.41 3.83 | 35.37 | 30.84 4.59 
| ee er See 83.88 77.97 6.00 45.23 41.58 3.78 104. 68 98.75 | Sg Pe eS See 
See ee ee ee 91.79 | 80.80 10.98 31.96 30.41 1.54 76.03 67.45 | 8.57 | 60.40 58.25 2.15 
CU iva cécntaneccuwersenss | 106.40 | 87.40 | 19.00 45.03 40.44 | 4.59 98.76 81.7 17.00 122. 57 | 90. 57 32.00 
a ee ee ere Sree eee || 2 eee eee oe! Se ee ae PS 72.29 66. 59 Pk OS RS a eee 
District of Columbia- ---_.-.-.-.---- 56.68 | 56. 41 .27 28. 28 28.18 | 09 64.50 64.16 . 34 67.34 | 66. 36 .98 
Be ee eee eee 52.02 | 46.47 | 5.56 29.39 26. 66 2.73 65.10 58.45 6.65 63.66 | 58.08 5.58 
| AE See See See } 66. 46 | 45.30 23.29 37.28 34.04 3.25 77.62 59.06 | 19.61 81.33 | 57.7 4.79 
Son o5b cco ck SS axcxcuchsews 58.06 42.46 | 15.79 28.19 25.18 | 3.05 69.03 57. 54 | 11.68 (8) (8) (6) 
} | 
| Ee, ee ee 73.66 63.83 | 10.15 33.42 30. 26 3.39 78.51 69.56 | 9.51 | 78.25 65. 59 13.14 
IR eek ace ens oes : 63.32 | 61.60 1.72 20.91 20.75 | -16 74.12 72.33 1.82 50.56 | 47.40 3.18 
/ a ae ésueees 58.83 49.84 | 9.00 26.61 25.75 86 61. 26 54. 26 | 7.00 64.43 | 53.43 11.00 
fT ER ee ee 55. 44 | 52.34 | 3.09 26. 64 24.88 1.76 59. 56 57.03 2.53 63.68 | 59.35 4.33 
Massachusetts_........._-- Bie 93.03 | 73.74 | 19.83 43.54 40.80 2.82 113.39 107.00 6.71 114.81 | 82.31 | 34.21 
NS Se ol oon ceerneaes 66.14 | 61.07 | 5.11 37.52 36. 67 85 75.84 69. 21 6.63 87.28 77.06 10. 22 
eres ee bebe 80.98 | 68.91 | 12.07 40.93 36.19 4.75 89.62 76.27 | 13.35 60.20 | 56.08 4.48 
| a ee ; : 4 eae: Be. ee | eae 70.10 68.73 | ey See ees ST 
i... a eee , 63.88 | 53.45 | 10.63 27.43 26. 66 .78 81.07 63.55 17.98 68.63 | 54.83 13.96 
att iacncatclaniccnduncs 68.42} 62.43} 5.99 SS EE 97.38 91.26) 6.12 (*) (6) (8) 
New Hampshire_----- eee eee . 68.70 53.07 15.65 37.82 33.97 3.85 73.29 61.68 11.62 85.39 55.49 30.07 
lf See a 82.82 70.92 11.90 43.54 42.34 1.20 77.99 75.39 | 2.61 90.70 81.69 9.01 
ol ee : 53.52 | 47.09 | 6.43 24.09 23. 57 | . 52 56. 40 51.19 | 5.22 56. 57 50.01 6.56 
i eee a 96. 66 | 77.03 21.16 40.09 36.08 4.14 100. 27 84.85 16. 58 94.48 | 74. 46 22.08 
North Carolina... ...........-.- i 37.14 | 35.86 1.28 18.36 17.96 .40 46.34 45.11 1.23 42.62 | 40.30 2.32 
North Dakota______-- 2 Ps 82.86 | 69.07 13.90 36. 36 32.48 | 3.95 68.39 56.98 | 11.93 90.72 | 76.98 13.7 
See eee eee ae 66.02 58.79 7.23 24. 26 24.19 | .08 64. 26 57.14 7.13 60.32 | 52. 26 8.05 
Oklahoma..........--- . , 68.91 | 62.93 | 5.97 29.29 25.62 | 3.67 84.45 78. 46 5.98 76.01 70.03 5.98 
Oregon_____- a ee er ee E 83.10 | 59.23 | 23.90 39.81 37.13 2.70 84.87 72.90 11.97 91.30 68.94 22. 46 
Pennsylvania____.____-- Se a 51.30 | 46.13 5.17 29.85 28. 26 1.59 62. 66 59. 53 3.12 59.11 52. 56 6.55 
Rhode Island_-_-__-_.-- casweatcas 70.13 | 61.16 | 9.00 34.66 30.90 3.77 71.77 65.77 6.00 76.81 64.92 12.00 
EE ee ne nck wal 40.36 37.96 2.40 18.80 18.18 . 62 44.19 42.19 2.00 43.05 41.05 2.00 
.. Sea eee ee ee 63.48 57.49 5.99 34.62 32.11 2.50 68.28 62.22 6.05 66.95 | 61.11 5.84 
L: eee eee 18. 66 18.16 | .50 9.29 9.12 17 (7) (7) (7) 20.39 19.89 -50 
. 0 EN ee ee ee 85. 46 76.22 | 9.41 43.79 38. 96 4.88 97.13 89.61 7.64 97.87 85.17 13.00 
Wee Virgimia.............. Teas 33.95 | 32.63 | 1.32 23.49 22.76 .73 38.24 37.08 1.16 38.62 35.71 2.91 
Lo RR SES eee ee ‘ 76. 58 61.86 | 15.07 43.11 37.69 5.48 78.44 67.43 11.27 115.16 | 85.76 30.02 
Lo en ee eee 70.02 | 61.20 8.82 36.38 34.04 2.34 78.31 64.00 14.31 74.68 | 61.13 13.55 








1 Averages for general assistance not computed because of difference among 
States in policy or practice regarding use of general assistance funds to pay med- 
ical bills for recipients of the special types of public assistance. Figures in ital- 
ics represent payments made without Federal participation. For State programs 
not shown, no vendor payments were made during the month or such payments 
were not reported. 

2 Averages based on cases receiving money payments, vendor payments for 
medical care, or both. 

3 May also include small amounts for assistance in kind and vendor payments 
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for other than medical care. Averages based on number of cases receiving pay- 
ments. See tables 14-17 for average payments for State programs under which 
no vendor payments for medical care were made. 

4 For aid to the permanently and totally disabled represents data for the 48 
States with programs in operation. 

5 Less than 1 cent. 

6 No program for aid to the permanently and totally disabled. 

7 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients. 








Table #4.—Old-age assistance: Recipients and pay- 
ments to recipients, by State, June 1958 ' 
{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments} 


-ayments 
Payments to Percentage change from-- 


recipients 
Num- 
State ber of May 1958 | June 1957 
recip- in in— 
ients Total Arver- |. :... = eee 
amount age 


Num- Num- 
Num Amount = Amount 
ber ber 


Total 2__ _ ~|2,460,308)$151 ,039,392' $61.39, —0.2 —0.2) —1.7 +2.8 
ee 102,863 4,007 ,670|- 38.96 —.3 +.1) —2.6 —13.6 
Alaska... 1,527 394,009) 61.56 —.1 —.5) —3.2 —6.6 
se 14,085 776,818) 55.15 +.3 +.3 —.1) —1.0 
Ark a 55,649 2,691,194, 48.36 —.4 —2.7' +1.0 +36.8 
Calif -| 265,986, 22,310,244) 83.88 —.2 —.4 + +12.9 
Colo.’ — 52,152 4,786,895 91.79 —.1 —.6 —.6 +10.8 
 __ 15,142 1,611,075) 106.40 —.3 (4) —3.7 +15.4 
Del... ae 1,531 74,906, 48.93 —.6 —.9| —6.1 —6.9 
D.C a 3,118 176,742 56.68 +.1 +.4, +2.5 2.9 
ee Pr 69,425 3,737,182) 53.83 +.3 +,.2 +.6 +3.5 
Ga_. 98 ,097 4,251,325 43.34 +.1 +.2 —.4 +.7 
Hawaii % 1,531 79,646, 52.02 —.5 +.7 —4.0 +1.1 
Idaho. -.-- 7,961 481,634 60.50 4+. 1 (4) —3.5 —3.4 
81,844 5,439,601) 66.46 —.3 —.4 —5.4 —6:6 
"ae 30,613 1,777,365 58.06 —.2 -.44 —6.1 —2.3 
Iowa “i 37 ,087 2,505,005, 67.54 —.3 —,1; —4.0 —5.2 
Kans , - 30 , 737 2,264,116) 73.66 —.5 +.2) —4,8 —2.5 
3 57 ,362 2,216,732, 38.64 —.2 —.2;) —2.0 —2.0 
ae : 124,116 7,858,481) 63.32 —.1 4 —.3 +.2 
Maine ‘ 12,241 720,181, 58.83 , +1.8 +4.6 +1525 
a 7 9,716 538,612 55.44 +.1 +.1 —1.6 +7.1 
Mass. -- . 84,729,, 7,882,553 93.03 —.4 —4.2 -—2.1 +5.6 
Mich.___._-- 66,998 4,431,090 66.14! (4) —1.2 -—2.7 +1.3 
ee 48 ,395 3,919,140 80.98 —.3 —2.0, —2.8 +.7 
Miss ‘ 81,023, 2,418,805, 29.85 , —.1 —.2 +3.9 
Mo... . 122,948 6,702,938, 54.52 —.2 —.2) —2.9 —3.0 
Mont.__. 7,827 482,058; 61.59. —1.0 —l.1) —5.9 —6.3 
Nebr : 16,412 1,048,416 63.88 —.3 (4) —4.0 +15.4 
Nev 2,592 177,335 68.42 +.3 +.5) +2.0 +3.9 
N. H — 5,287 363,239 68.70 —.4 +.4. —4.3 —.4 
N.J 19,196 1,589,767, 82.82 +.1 +1.4. —1.3 +2.5 
N. Mex , 10,293 550,876 53.52 +.1 ) +6.7 +7.8 
N, &.- 88 , 599 8,564,401 96.66 —.4 +3.1' —3.6 +4.7 
N, C . 50,762 1,885,290 37.14 —.1 +.2, —1.8 +3.5 
N. Dak.-_..-- 7,566 626,940, 82.86 —.3 +1.1) —4.7 —4.3 
Ohio . 90,453 5,971,846, 66.02 —.2 +1.4 -—4.3 —2.0 
Okla : 93 ,348 6,432,286 68.91 4 +.1 —1.2 +2.0 
Oreg e . 17,915 1,488,791; 83.10 —.2 +2.5 —.7 +4.8 
Pa . 48 ,865 2,507,005 51.30 —.4 —.5. —3.9 —2.3 
ay © 41,254 335,114 8.12 —.6 —.5 =A, 4) —2.8 
)_ = 7,199 504,864 70.13 —.1 (4 —3.7 —2.7 
_ 4 RE 35,419 1,342,158 37.89 —.3 —.l;) —4.2 —2.3 
8. Dak 9,717 504,212 51.89 —.4 —.3 —3.5 +5.7 
Tenn > 57,212 2,309,182 40.36 +.2 +1.6° —1.4 +11.4 
Tex 224,712) 10,579,200; 47.08 (4) 5) +.1 +4.9 
Utah__ 8,656 549,455' 63.48 —.5 —.5 —4.8 —2.4 
Gi 6,110 311,145 50.92 —.3 —.1 —5.6 —4.7 
= 620 11,567. 18.66 = +.4 —5.9 —5.3 
Va 15,541 568,735 36.60 l +.9 —3.5 +3.1 
Wash___-. 55,019 4,702,064 85.46 4 —.5> —1.1 —10.2 
Ww. V8... 21,355 725,076 33.95 4 —.8 —4.1 —2.3 
Wis 37,850 2,898,642 76.58 —.4 —.8 —4.4 +2.5 
f  —aee 3,653 255,769 70.02 —.3 —.7 —3.2 +9.5 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Includes 4,062 recipients aged 60-64 in Colorado and payments of $345,040 
to these recipients. Such payments were made without Federal participation. 

3In addition, supplementsl payments of $13,563 from general assistance 
funds were made to 52 recipients. 

4 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 

5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 15.—Aid to the blind: Recipients and payments 
to recipients, by State, June 1958 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 





-*ayments to 
Payments t Percentage change from— 











recipients 
Num- - | 
Sbate ber of May 1958 June 1957 
State recip- in— in— 
ients Total Aver- ped 
amount age : | 
— Amount plot Amount 
| | 

Total?____; 108,332) $7,228,324 $66.72) +0.2 +0.4) -0.1 +4.4 
| ere 1,689 61,078, 36.16 —.3 (3) +.2 —5.7 

Alaska... ... 95 6,403; 67.40, (4) (4) (4) (4) 
BIG)... ..62u 808 51,712) 64.00 2 (5) 0 } —.9 
ae 2,014 107,209 53.23 —.5 —-1.9° —1.1 +25.7 
Oalif.?_...... 13,839 1,448,687) 104.68 —.1 —.2) +3.1) +17.6 
Ooi, ......<32 329 25,013; 76.03 +.3 +.8| +2.2 +13.0 
Comm... . 22 304 30,023, 98.76 0 —.8 —7.3 —.6 
eee 273 19,735; 72.29 +.7 +2.0,; +17.2 +20.5 
eo ae 236 15,222 64.50 + +2.1 —6.7 —6.7 
Vara 2,523 147,280; 58.37, (5) +.6 —.7 +7.4 
TS ee 3,491 167,966 48.11 3 +.3 —.2 —.2 

Hawaii ay 80 5,208 65.10, (4) (4) (4) (4) 
NS 180 11,682, 64.90 —.6 —.3 —3.2 —6.5 
i... ad 3,238 251,344; 77.62 +.1 +.6 —5.3 +5.7 
Ind... ae 1,842 127,156 69.03 +.3 +1.6 +1.2 +5.3 
Sa 1, 466 121,370' 82.79 +.3 +1.1;) —2.0 —2.6 
Kans_- : 621 48,757, 78.51, —1.0 +1.3 —.8 —3.4 
Ky : re 3,249 129,747, 39.93 —.3 —.1 —.6 —.4 
La a 2,453 181,816) 74.12 —.8 —.4| +6.4 +5.9 
Maine 470 28,793) 61.26 —.6 -.9 -3.7 +3.0 
Pie... 5k; 460 27,396, 59.56 +.9 +.7; —3.0 +2.0 
Mass. --- 2,008 227,678, 113.39 —.2 —1.0 2.3 +10.9 
Mich......- 1,796 136,208: 75.84 +.7 +10.5 —.4 +5.2 
Minn_. 1,129 101,179, 89.62 +.2 —7.9 —3.3 —9.3 
Miss 5,419 210,404) 38.83 +41.3 +1.7; +12.7 +12.4 
Mo,?___. 5,129 307,740 60.00 +-.3 +.3 +.3 +.3 
Mont___. 381 26,708. 70.10 —2.1 —3.8 —8.6 —6.5 
Nebr_- : 975 79,042, 81.07 +.1 +1.2 +5.9 +30.1 
Nev : 152 14,802 97.38 0 —.7, +26.7 +50.2 
N. H 248 18,177; 73.29; +3.3 +2.7; —2.0 +2.9 
WN. J. _ WO4 70,504, 77.99 +.1 —2.0 -—2.1 —1.5 
N. Mex..-- 389 21,941, 56.40 +.5 +.1) —3.0 —2.8 
ae 4,163 417,430) 100.27 —.5 +4.2 -—2.8 +2.3 
N. C.. Ley 5,019 232,570; 46.345 +1.7 +1.9 +1.3 +4.6 
N. Dak...-.- 109 7,454) 68.39 —1.8 —11.9. —8.4 —1.9 
Ohio- 3,695 237,455) 64.26 0 +4-4,.9] —3.8 —7.9 
Okla 1,883 159,013, 84.45 —.2 —-.4 —3.0 +.7 
Oreg___.. 292 24,781; 84.87) —1.7 —5.2; —8.2 —6.2 
. aa 17,545 1,099,282 62.66 +.3 +.2 —.3 —.3 
gn, ae 1,837 14,753 8.03 —.3 —.6 +3.0 +4.5 
ah ee See 136 9,761) 71.77, +2.3 +1.9,| —2:2 —4.5 
py, ole Raa 1,783 74,806 41.96 +.2 +.4 +1.0 +1.2 
8S. Dak 183 9,486) 51.84) +1.7 +2.4' -—3.7 +4.4 
Tenn... 2,901 128,203; 44.19 —.} +1.5, ~-3.5 +4.0 
i ae 6,047 308,521; 51.02 +.1 (3) —7.3 —3.5 
Utsah__- 219 14,953 38. 28 —,5 —.8 —.9 —3.9 
i 140 7,478) 53.41 +.7 +.7 2.9 2.8 

Oh eee 21 420) (4) (4) (4) (4) (4) 
i 1,213 51,990 42.86 —.1 +.6 —5.2 —.3 
ta 761 73,918, 97.13 +.1 +.1 —2.4 —18.8 
) Pee 1,097 41,948 38.24 0 0 —4.0 —2.8 
Se 1,034 81,110) 78.44 0 —3.6 —2.8 —5.2 

|, eee 64 5,012; 78.31; (4) (4) (4) (4) 


1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data sub- 
ject to revision. 

2 Data include recipients of payments made without Federal participation 
and payments to these recipients as follows: California, $38,578 to 336 recip- 
ients; Missouri, $41,163 to 680 recipients; and Pennsylvania, $633,809 to 10,467 
recipients. 

3 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

4 Average payment not computed on base of less than 50 recipients; per- 
centage change, on less than 100 recipients. 

5 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 
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Table 16.—Aid to dependent children: Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, June 1958 ' 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such payments] 
































Number of recipients Payments to recipients } Percentage change from— 
}| Number Average per— May 1958 in— June 1957 in— 
State of a HG 35 od ee ye 
families m™ . . Total 
Total Children amount Number Number 
Family Recipient of Amount of Amount 
recipients recipients 
+ | Pp ck Se See 728 , 303 2,091 ,823 $102. 40 $27.29 | +0.4 +0.4 +13.9 +19.4 
a anekanatencancech amaie Rebeca 22,950 91,132 70,734 769 ,325 33.52 8.44 +.2 +.4 +11.0 —12.1 
DOI. kG cBb sic is Sb witcden ey ST eee 1,195 4,162 3,073 119,288 99.82 28. 66 | —2.0 —2.3 —9.4 —11.0 
pS Ee SS ee 5,877 22,993 17,483 618,474 105. 24 26.90 —.8 4) +11.7 +11.6 
DR iii 5 cticw sh dd es so eee secs 8,494 32,708 25,607 506 ,397 59.62 15.48 —1.4 —4.4 | +1.1 +5.7 
US" ee dgvoubiiitijeeteaitean | 64,370 227 ,652 176,326 10,297,127 | 159. 97 45.23 +.9 +.2) +21.3 +41.1 
oS Se a pee ae ey oe eee 6,678 25,755 20,000 823 ,032 123. 25 31.96 —.3 —.6 | +9.7 +18.0 
Connecticut.........<s.......- naebintdead 6,398 20 , 804 15,488 940 ,890 147.06 45.03 +1.7 +1.7 +17.8 +22.5 
pS EES Sr aeen ee ee 5 1,593 5,899 4,511 139,395 87.50 23.63 —3.1 —3.6 | +18.3 +18.8 
District of Columbia. -...............--- ‘ 3,117 13,496 10, 566 381 , 607 122. 43 28. 28 +1.3 +.9 +29.1 +37.4 
i) a ee eee 24,793 90 ,079 69,595 1, 467 ,605 59.19 16. 29 +.8 +1.0 +11.1 +9.9 
a ee atte 15,421 57 ,603 1,278,455 82.90 22.19 —2.2 —2.3 | +6.4 +5.6 
Hawaii----- oii ‘ 2,742 10, 688 314,139 114. 57 29.39 —1.7 —1.8 —1.7 —1.2 
 _aaee : case 1,885 6,895 5,073 265 , 354 140.77 38.48 +1.3 +1.4 +5.3 +7.9 
Illinois iin Bob = skis 30,702 124,163 95,156 4,628 ,871 150.77 37.28 +2.0 +1.7 +15.7 +19.7 
NL. Sdictcaswsdodiacs ‘ 10,455 37,951 28,410 1,069,974 102. 34 28.19 +1.3 +1.7 +13.3 +15.1 
Se eee ee ‘ 8,009 29 ,341 21,912 1,024,513 127.92 34.92 +.1 —.9 +7.8 +5.7 
Kansas. ..:...- era a 5,386 19,950 15,508 666 , 808 123. 80 33.42 —.8 —1.1 +10.6 +11.3 
| 5 i oe é : 20 , 309 73,878 55,745 1,450,016 71.40 19. 63 +.3 +.3 +4.8 +4.2 
Louisiana... -......-- Loeimell neal : 24,604 99 ,037 76,409 2,070,728 84.16 20.91 —.2 —.3 +14.6 +13.2 
isang cRbicik Kucane iu tened 5,267 18,377 13,504 489 ,099 92.86 26.61 +.4 +.3 +14.5 +14.6 
Maryland..-....... _ . . 7,399 30 , 457 23,791 811,414 109. 67 26. 64 —.4 <a +11.5 +21.0 
Massachusetts... . i 13,677 46 , 253 34,259 2,013 ,736 147.24 43.54 +.6 —§.1 +8.6 +14.4 
Michigan__.-- : 24,090 86,276 63,489 3,237,171 134. 38 37.52 +2.0 +4.0 +16.7 +19.7 
Minnesota. __. = : 8,814 30,193 23,345 1,235,769 140. 21 40.93 —.1 —2.7 +6.8 +10.1 
Mississippi- - 16,940 64,018 50,578 802,369 47. 37 12. 53 +1.1 +1.2 +23.0 +104.9 
Missouri __.~- om 24,551 92,042 69, 589 2,031,387 82.74 22.07 -.4 5 +18.3 +11.7 
Montana. ._.. 9 i 2,066 7,458 5,764 243 , 453 117.84 32. 64 2.6 —3.5 —10.0 —9.4 
Nebraska... _- ; 2,972 11,044 8,352 302,948 101.93 27.43 7 —1.2 +6.5 +8.8 
Ci!) ae Sea8 s 895 3,016 2,312 82,478 92.15 27.35 +2.7 +2.3 +36.8 +38. 1 
New Hampshire__._-_-- : Siennt 1,029 3,906 2,942 147,723 143. 56 37.82 +.4 —1.1 +10.9 +13.9 
New Jersey pe ee 7 9,027 29,833 22,567 1, 298 , 937 143.89 43.54 +1.3 +3.1 +20.6 +25.6 
New Mexico_____-- Pius y r 6,986 26,211 19,991 631 ,307 90. 37 24.09 +1.3 —6.8 +2.9 —3.5 
New York... 65,791 249 , 862 186 375 10,016,661 152. 25 40.09 +.6 +3.2 +15.3 +19.7 
North Carolina__-____- z i F | 24,796 97 ,996 75,541 1,798,892 72.55 18.36 —.3 @) +17.7 +22.9 
North Dakota._-_- si wit a ic } 1,668 6,306 4,883 229, 289 137.46 36. 36 —.9 —1.3 +.6 +3.2 
ara aE caitsite tne i —s 21 , 299 83,045 63 ,622 42,014,989 94. 60 24. 26 +1.2 —.1 +16.0 +14.4 
Oklahoma............-- ' < 16,747 57,579 43,782 1,686,489 100.70 29.29 +.1 +.8 +5.0 +22.3 
eae ‘ : 5,240 18,849 14,194 750 372 143. 20 39.81 +.7 +1.0 +27.6 +33.1 
Pennsylvania. .___- : ‘ 39,261 153,651 116,839 4,586,309 116.82 29.85 +1.2 +.4 +29.1 +29.9 
Puerto Rico.......-... 47,505 174,615 140,242 648,705 13. 66 3.72 (3 —1.1 +12.1 +14.7 
Rhode Island_........_- A 4,475 16,028 11,939 555,547 124.14 34.66 —.2 +.3 +22.5 +25.0 
South Carolina___-_-_-.-- ‘ 9,493 37,675 29,575 530,148 55.85 14.07 +-.7 +.6 +13.9 +13.5 
South Dakota _---- eae 3,080 10,512 7,949 296 , 893 96.39 28. 24 +.6 +2.4 +7.2 +18.1 
Tennessee -._..-._- ; : 20,153 74,262 55,929 1,396,349 69.29 18.80 +.7 +1.2 +7.2 +13.4 
,. ee —_ | 26,415 108 ,901 82,811 1,814,422 68.69 16. 66 —.6 —4.5 +12.1 +7.6 
| See a a 3,191 11,372 8,483 393 ,661 123.37 34.62 —.] —.7 +14.1 +20.4 
Verwment.. ........:. : 1,164 4,081 3,073 107 ,696 92. 52 26.39 +2.7 +2.3 +7.6 +9.4 
Virgin Islands_____- : 219 785 663 7,291 33. 29 9.29 —5.9 —6.3 —22.1 — 23.5 
Virginia.....--- 9,154 | 36,698 28,751 684, 192 74.73 18. 64 —.1 —.2) +4.7 +6.6 
Washington_.._..._._- , 11,670 40,414 30,044 1,769 ,922 151. 66 43.79 +.9 +.4 +21.6 +25.4 
West Virginia___..___- P | 19,27 74,268 57 ,823 1,744,192 90.49 23.49 +1.1 +.8 +8.1 +10.9 
Wisconsin. -...._-.- } 8,305 30,042 22,546 1,205,254 155. 96 43.11 —.3 —.7} +7.0 +9.7 
Wyoming.....__.- = - 712 2,496 1,881 90,801 127.53 36. 38 -.9 —1.3 +11.2 +20.6 
1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data subject 3 Decrease of less than 0.05 percent. 


to revision. ‘In addition, supplemental payments were made from general assistance 
2 Includes as recipients the children and 1 parent or other adult relative in funds to an unknown number of families. 

families in which the requirements of at least 1 such adult were considered in 5 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

determining the amuunt of assistance. 
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Table 17.—Aid to the permanently and totally disabled: 


Recipients and payments to recipients, by State, 
June 1958 


{Includes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 























payments] 
. moon tg Percentage change from— 
ne | M June 195 
er O | May 1958 une 7 
State recip- | | in— in— 
| ients Total | Aver- |_ —— — 
amount | age - : 
| — Amount — Amount 
| | 
7etal...<_. | 312,594) $18,976,457} $60.71; +1.0 +1.5) +10.1 +13.1 
Sr 12,756 426,835) 33.46 +.2 +.6; -—1.3 —8.0 
| aa 6,828 241,499) 35.37) —.7 —6§.2; +2.2 +13.6 
= 3,200) 244,900} 76.53) +13.0 gy Cees eR 
rE | 5,482) 331,118) 60.40 +.1 —.4) +2.9 +3.9 
ae 2,080) 254,949) 122.57, +1.4 +5.4| —5.6 —1.0 
_ eae 291) 18,599| 63.91 —.3 —.4,-19.8 —18.6 
7 aa 2,421) 163,038, 67.34 +.4 +1.6, -—2.2 —2.5 
2S 6,318 363,864) 57.59 +.8 +.7| +13.5 +22.4 
ae 15,528 726,414; 46.78) +1.9 +1.9 +14.6 +14.1 
Hawaii---...- 1,109) 70,600; 63.66 —.2 —1.1) —12.0 —6.6 
| | 
Idaho......- 935| 61,317) 65.58} +1.1) 41.3 +.8 +441.0 
ae 17 ,387) 1,414,042; 81.33) +3.4 +3.8) +34.7 +34.9 
| 4,255 332,975) 78.25 —.5 +.5 +.8 +4.7 
a 7,478 287 360) 38.43) +2.5 +2.6) +88.0 +90.7 
OO ae 14,980 757,344, 50.56 +.6 +.9) +2.6 +3.2 
Maine... .... 1,432 92,263, 64.43) +4.3 +6.4 +41.6 +48.3 
ae 5,099 324,691) 63.68 +.9 +.9, +3.2 +12.4 
ae | 9,480) 1,088,374) 114.81 —.2 —2.4; —1.5 +4.8 
| ae | 3,532 308,275; 87.28; +2.1 +6.8, +21.0 +26.8 
ae 1,916 115,351; 60.20) +1.9 2.1) +17.5 +22.7 
[a 6,486 191,886 29.58 +.9 +1.0 +40.7 +69. 2 
Mo.._.. ponies 15,069 847,186 56.22 +.4 +.4) +4.7| +3.4 
Ee 1,450 99,631! 68.71) —.5 —.5) —3.3 —4.1 
eae 1,442 98,969 68.63 +.8 +.5) +5.5 +27.5 
\ aa 332 28,350; 85.39 0 +.2) +1.5 —2.1 
kt 5,177 469,564 90.70; +1.4 +1.2| +9.4 +8.8 
N. Mex...-- 2,008 113,588, 56.57 +.4 +.3) +8.4 +11.3 
. «, aes | 39,153 3,699,146, 94.48 +.3 +2.3 +.9 +5.5 
- a 16,316 695,355) 42.62 +.8 +1.1) +8.8 +16.0 
Ny, eek... 1,028 93,262) 90.72) —.5 —6.4) +.6 +.3 
ee 9,385 2 566,061; 60.32 +.5 +2.0; +1.4 +14.6 
ee 8,248 626,952, 76.01; +.3 +.4) +9.7) +11.7 
ee 4,316 394,065 91.30) +1.1 +3.4) +20.2) +18.6 
a ee 15,296 904,132, 59.11 +.7 +.5) +14.0) +13.7 
) ae 21,102 184, 257 8.73 +.1 —.4 —.4| +.2 
aoe 2,335 179,357, 76.81 +.7 +.8) +39.8 +36.4 
a 7,763) 270,268 34.81 +.1 +.1] —2.2 —2.1 
8. Dak_..... | 1,002 52,228, 52.12} +2.0 +1.4) +8.1 +17.0 
ca | 5,733) 246,810; 43.05) +4.1 +6.3) +36.7) +47.9 
_. ere 2,904 135,838! 46.78) +12.7 +13.3)....... | Se Mes 5p 
| 
=e! 1,913 128 ,080 66.95) +.3 —.2 7.1 +6.6 
. > eee 7 37,398; 52.97 +.3 —.1 +17.1) +23.9 
> ae 103 2,100, 20.39 0 +.5) —1.9) +1.0 
_ ae 5,607 237,655, 42.39 +.1 +.8 2.2) +2.9 
i —= 5,890) 576,434 97.87 +.9 +.7 +9. 5) +1.9 
>); = 7,563 292,089 38.62 —.3 —1.1; —9.3 —5.4 
. eee 1,250 143,952) 115.16 +.6 —1.5) —1.3) +5.4 
510 38,086, 74.68 —.8 +4.0) -—2.5 +14.1 





1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 


2In addition, supplemental payments from general assistance funds were 
made to an unknown number of recipients. 
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Table 18.—General assistance: Cases and payments 
to cases, by State, June 1958 ! 


{Excludes vendor payments for medical care and cases receiving only such 
payments] 


| | | 


Payments to 





Percentage change from— 























cases 
j a  - e | 
| - | | 
ine on | May 1958 | June 1957 
cases ig in— 
Total Aver- | ees 
amount age | 
| — | Amount —_ Amount 
Total ?___.| 418,000) $25,737,000) $61.55) —2.9 —2.6 +42.3) +59.6 
ee ae 122 1,559) 12.78) —15.9} 16.3! +14.0) +418.6 
Alaska. _...| 17: 11,395, 65.87; —10.4 —15.0} +9.5) +29.9 
eee | 2,727 115,528) 42.36) —1.9 +.5! +17.9| +16.4 
te eee 268 3,172) 11.84) —24.3! ~26.2) +3.9 —5.4 
Calif. ......- | 36,233) 2,040,910) 56.33) —6.7 —5.6 +24.9° 432.5 
<a | 1,519 56,706, 37.33} —16.9 —18.4/ +15.9' +416.8 
Conn -| 35,626  3381,581| 67.82) —5.8 —10.3 +86.7/ +116.0 
eee 1,72 111,203. 64.62) —7.3) -—10.3 +40.6' +46.9 
ys eee 1,151 76,415, 66.39) +4.8 +2.1 +69.8) +70.0 
Pies... - 8,500 Eli ce eee ee 
Ga. 2,395 56,681, 23.67, —6.4 —6.5 +7.9 412.0 
Hawaii_____- 1,398 94,684 67.73) —2.1 —1.9| —4.6 +4.3 
ees JP 38,168 2,782,677 72.91; —2.0 —.3' +35.1) +38.6 
=": 25.976 901,600 34.71} —.5 —4.3 +99.7, +119.0 
en... | 3,891 135,119} 34.73} —3.6 —4.6 +10.0 422.1 
Kans._____-- | 1,871 104,812) 56.02; —8.9} —10.5 +4.6 +46.1 
oe 2,913 109,418 37.56 —2.2 —1.8 +12.4/ +26.0 
aaa 9,952 444,400, 44.65 —3.8 —2.7; +6.2 +5.0 
Maine______- 2,490 99,369! 39.91 —15.3, —20.6 +14.6| +26.3 
) ees 2,809 167,392 59.59 +.8 +.7\ +16.5| +23.1 
Mass._____-- 9,57: 657,092) 68.64 —5.5 —7.4) +15.3' +37.1 
Mich____..-- 42,250| 3,876,818 91.765 +.8 +1.44103.2 +149.2 
Minn_______- 7,733 488,571} 63.18) —5.1 —8.3) +37.5) +56.4 
Miss__.____- 913 13,102) 14.35 +.3 +2.7; -1.4 (© 
aa 6,975 382,934) 54.90! —1.5 —1.5' —.8 +9.8 
Mont... ___- | 1,328 61,667, 46.44, +.8 —2.3 +166.7, +262.0 
Nebr......-- 1,173 48,917| 41.70| —10.0 —8.9 +11.5 22.0 
Nev.‘___.___. 600 Sie Saeed ae if ees eee 
_, eS 1,200 60,487, 50.41; —15.5 —19.8 +48.1, +55.1 
N. Js a 11,339| 1,055,790) 93.11; —5.0 —4.5: +62.3} +77.2 
N. Mex..--- 547 21,047; 38.48 —6.5 +.2) +26.3 436.4 
Mey... .c-5: 736,419; 3,068,298] 84.25) —2.7 —2.4| +37.8 +48.3 
i, 2 eee 2,931 68,158) 23.25} —3.2 —1.9| +32.1; +431.2 
N. Dak....-- 37 18,060} 48.81) —15.5| —17.5) +17.1! 445.7 
Clie *..... | 48,065) 3,068,409) 63.84) +1.4 +2.4) +75.8 +111.4 
Okla____._.- 8,321 130,496, 15.68} +2.6) +19.9, +7.6 —.8 
Oreg 5,578 329,412} 59.06 —12.0 16.8) (°) +49.6 
aa 29,292) 2,010,793) 68.65 +.3 —.2| +33.2} +42.0 
fh 2,436 16,170} 6.64) +41.1; +389.1/+187.9| —27.6 
Sere 3,883 257,549} 66.33} —7.0 —6.5| +12.2} +10.2 
_* : 1,503 35,720| 23.77; —4.0) —1.3} —.1 +.1 
8, Dak...... 1,033 35,702} 34.56] —10.7| -—10.7| —5.9 -8.5 
Tenn._......| 2,488 36,292; 14.59] —1.9)| -—4.3' +241) 42.8 
;.  < SaeeG 9,100 SONS Sree eee ERT AP ee Ne 
Wie... 2 2: 2,584 141,153} 54.63} —9.3) —10.6) +58.9) +43.1 
rr 1,400 62,000)... __- Pas ht ae eee re oe 
2 ees 123 2,337, 19.00, —.8 —1.1| —5.4 —5.6 
aA 2,353 87,985) 37.39} —5.2 —1.9) +25.6) +34.4 
Wash_______- 14,357 968,816] 67.48) —15.7| —13.0| +34.4| +36.0 
Wt: Va... 2 4,003 136,288| 34.05] +7.2} +7.5| +94.3) +92.5 
ee 9,993 827,618] 82.82) —4.1) 2.5] +43.4) +63.9 
Wyo.._____- 400 21,082) 52.70) ~12.5) —i1.1 +28.2) +38.7 
} | | 








1 For definition of terms see the Bulletin, October 1957, p. 18. All data 
subject to revision. 

2 Partly estimated; does not represent sum of State figures because total 
excludes for Indiana and New Jersey an estimated number of cases receiving 
medical care, hospitalization, and burial only and payments for these services. 
Excludes Idaho; data not available. Percentage changes based on data for 
52 States. 

3 About 5 percent of this total is estimated. 

4 Partly estimated. 

5 Includes an unknown number of cases receiving medical care, hospital- 
ization, and burial only, and total payments for these services. 

6 Increase of less than 0.05 percent. 

7 Includes cases receiving medical care only. 

8 Includes an unknown number of cases and payments representing supple- 
mentation of other assistance programs. 

® Not computed; data not comparable. 

10 Estimated on basis of reports from sample of local jurisdictions. 
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| | | 
| | ee° 
| | | OASOI (DISABLED ,« 
50 | a i | _ WORKERS) 4/,° re 
} e . 
. : 
| | | —~—_ | THE BLIND 
| — 
] ] : _—o 
‘ TUUUECUREUADGROUEEUROUUEEROWSEREOWD pert it det ed ‘ 
: | | MAR. JUNE SEPT. DEC. MAR. JUNE SEPT. - DEC | MAR. JUNE SEPT DEC. MAR JUNE SEPT. DEC. 
1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 1940 1945 1950 1955 1957 1958 
* Old-age, survivors, and disability insurance: benefits paid or parent's benefit. Beginning September 1950, includes a small 
during month (current-payment status); annual data represent 


average monthly total. Public assistance: payments during month 
under all State programs; annual data represent average monthly 
total. Unemployment insurance: gross benefits paid during month 
under all State laws; annual data represent average 
total. 

| Receiving old-age, wife's or husband's, 


monthly 


widow's or widower's, 


proportion of younger wife beneficiaries with child beneficiaries 
in their care 

- Beginning January 1957, 
“childhood disability" benefits. 

‘Children plus 1 adult per family when adults are included in 
assistance group: before October 1950 partly estimated. 

+ Disabled workers aged 50-64. 


includes some persons receiving 


NOTE: Data for payments and data for individuals receiving payments appear in alternate months. 
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